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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled }2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 


larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 








too! And there’s “‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 


at a lower production cost to you. 


See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify 'Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 





aime International |= 


e General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VELVET 
| Cake Flour 
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You are making 
Bulk Flour Savings 
Available to your 
Customers... 


Why Not Get Some 


of These Savings 
Yourself . . . 


With a Jones-Hettelsater 
Bulk Storage and Packing 
Plant... 





CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doug 


—cracker sponge flour 


h-up flour 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% sof 
PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


t wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


—_—— 





WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


7 Me nla Ade RANGAS.: , 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrs. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 











“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
-——“‘(i#*‘“‘(C;| 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 
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Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 





see 


Chicago 


from the 





wo Major League 
jaseboll Porks 
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WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 
1) Welle t Son_ 


THE HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Chicago's Most Convenient Hotel 
Clark, Randolph & LaSalle Streets 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 
Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 


Jomes A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and General Manager 
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MENNEL 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, CHIO 














— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore « Kansas City, Mo. 





IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Notun OFFERS 


AY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chiorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 




















For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 





8 WEST 9th st, KANSAS CITY, MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





FOUNDED BY 


Teamwork always pays off . . 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch Joaf. POLAR BEAR is a 
good team player. 


ANDREW J. HUNT-I899 












. on the 
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ff Mth. % milled ~ith."good” Plour! 























l-H OFFERS you the highest quality attainable 
in bread flours. That means production savings in 
good bread yields and fewer schedule upsets. And 
BREAD—Your Best and I-H offers the finest of mill service, too. Your flour 





Cheapest Food reaches you.-when you want it, as you want it and 


where you want it. That also adds up to savings. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


Jailieng Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IS IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


Av SASKATOON 
AL + MONCTON 
ANCOUVER 





apis svg 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM OF & MONARCH 
THE WEST gee ‘ 
NELSON |"t" CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














WESTERN GANADA IT’S BETTER 
egw weg - 


s Ring RG G, 
puRiTy THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 
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Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions but 
if his facilities are limited he may not be able to serve 

you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator permits 
accurate binning of wheat of top milling and baking 
qualities. Call Grand 7070. 


‘ BURR | BY MILL 8, Incorporated 


oe 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «= 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
E. M. SUMMERS 














Complete Grain 





Facilities for 






Members of 
All 
Commodity Ex- 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Leading 


changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "x's! 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 








Wichita, Kansas 
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STONE GROUND 


the old fashioned way to give you 
that senuine whole wheat flavor 
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™),Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 











GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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U.S. wheat flour production in Feb- 
ruary totaled 17,688,000 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 884,400 sacks a day 
during the 20-working-day month. 

Total February output declined 
7.6% from the January total of 19,- 
156,000 On a daily average 
basis, February production was down 
3% from January, when the average 
was 912,000 sacks. The difference in 
percentages is explained by a differ- 
ence in number of working days. 

Total February production in 1954 
was 17,361,000 sacks. The total for 
February this year thus represents an 


sacks. 


increase of about 2% over a year 
earlier. The February daily average 


was up by a similar percentage 
amount from a year earlier. The av- 
erage in February last year was 
868,000 sacks. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for 
approximately 74% of total U.S. out- 
put. 

Mills which report 
the Miller accounted 


production to 
for output of 


FDA Head Calls 
For Extra Funds 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration needs $5,484,000 
for operating expenses in the fiscal 
over 
current appropriations, according to 
a report presented by George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner, to the House Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee. 





year 1956, an increase of 744% 


Mr. Larrick stated that inadequate 
funds for enforcement have brought 
an increase in subpotent drugs and 
impure foods reaching the consuming 
public. He asked the committee for 
an additional 86 people, to strengthen 
his existing staff of 200 inspectors, 
so that the checking on the safety 
of chemicals in food, the develop- 
ment of food standards, and the de- 
tection of harmful bacteria in foods 
could be done more efficiently. A 
staff of 1,000 inspectors, backed by 
chemists and technicians, would be 
needed to do a “good job,” Mr. Lar- 
rick added. 

The technological expansion in- 
volving new chemical uses, combined 
with population growth and inade- 
quate appropriations for FDA activi- 
ties, Mr. Larrick asserted, have con- 
tributed to “more health food fad- 
dists catering to the ill, gullible and 
misinformed,” and “more insect in- 
fested, rodent defiled and decomposed 
foods being inflicted on the American 
public.” 

Mr. Larrick stated that the ques- 
tion of consumer protection together 
with the efficiency and adequacy of 
FDA operations will be covered in a 
report from a_ specially appointed 
citizens’ committee. The report is 
expected in mid April, he revealed. 
The committee, headed by G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., was appointed by Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare. 
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Daily Average Flour 
Output in February Dips 
From Level in January 


13,160,000 sacks in February. This 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U.S. production, with the resulting 
estimate of 17,688,000 sacks. The 
daily average production figure of 
884,400 sacks was obtained by divid- 
ing the calendar month total by 20, 
the number of ‘working days in the 
month. 
Most Show Declines 

Almost all production centers and 
regions showed at least some de- 
crease in daily average production 
from January to February. The larg- 
est percentage decrease was at Buf- 
falo. 

The three biggest production cen- 
ters—Buffalo, Kansas City and Min- 


neapolis—showed daily average de- 
creases ranging from 2.7% to 9.6% 


in February as compared with Jan- 
uary. 
The Minneapolis daily average pro- 


duction for February was 45,300 
sacks, down 1,300 sacks, or 2.7%, 
from the January figure of 46,600 


sacks. 

Kansas City output on a daily av- 
erage basis in February was 50,900 
sacks. This represents a decrease of 
3,000 sacks, cr 5.6%, from the Jan- 
uary average of 53,900 sacks. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in February was 100,200 sacks. 
This represents a decrease of 10,600 
sacks, or 9.6%, from the January 
average of 110,800 sacks. 

Interior northwest mills reporting 
to the Miller had a daily average 
production of 88,800 sacks in Febru- 
ary, down 400 sacks, or a fraction of 





U.S. Wheat Flour Production for February, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


St ORR a eee 
Interior Northwest 

NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
TE, << nnnanckecss seen ose 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total ......ccc00. 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY ........ 
*Indicates actual census total. 











Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1955 1955 1954 
907,000 978,100 955,500 
1,775,600 1,874,100 1,786 100 
2,682,600 2,852,200 2,741,600 
1,017,600 1,132,500 1,054,800 
3,946,000 4,218,500 3,812,300 
4,963,600 5,351,000 4,867,100 
2,003,149 2,326,600 2,072,791 
2,252,141 2,374,200 2,210,300 
1,258,544 1,318,900 1,054,400 
13,160,000 14,222,900 12,946,200 
74.4 74.2 73.3 
17,688,000 19,156,000* 17,361,000* 
884,400 912,000" 868,000* 





porting to the Miller—the February 
average was 134,100 sacks. This rep- 
resénts a decrease of 1,700 sacks, or 
1.2%, from the January average of 
135,800 sacks. 
Southwest Production 

Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
197,300 sacks in February. This rep- 
resents a decline of 3,600 sacks, or 


18%, from the January figure of 
200,900 sacks. 
For the Southwest as a whole 


Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage production in February was 
248,200 sacks, down 6,600 sacks, or 
2.6%, from the January figure of 
254,800 sacks. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states reporting to the Miller 
had a daily average output of 112,600 
sacks in February. This represents 
a decrease of 500 sacks, or a fraction 
of a per cent, from the January av- 





100 sacks, or a fraction of a per cent, 
from the January average of 62,800 
sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and 


regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
Daily average trends for calendar 


years are shown in the chart. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAF Fr LIFE 


GMI PAYS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., March 
28 declared a dividend of 621%4¢ per 
share on General Mills common stock 
payable May 2, 1955, to stockholders 
of record April 8, 1955. 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average flour pro- 
duction in February has been estimated by The North- 
western Miller at 884,400 sacks. As shown on the chart, 
this was below the January average but was above the 


pattern. 


average for February last year. The decline from Janu- 
ary in daily average output was in line with the trend, 
as indicated by the 10-year average 


and last year’s 
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Sales Fall 


Short of USDA Target 
Despite Flour Boost 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — USS. sales of 
wheat and wheat flour in the current 
crop year, including both Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and generai 
subsidy sales, are estimated to be 
running at about 180 million bushels 
in terms of wheat, as the ledgers 
close for March. With only three 
months to go observers consider that 
the forecast of 250 million bushels as 
the export possibility, made by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture earli- 
er in the crop year, will not be at- 
tained 

Though there are some substantial 
export programs slated for closure 
before the end of the season, it is 
doubtful whether they can be com- 
pleted by June 30, official circles 
state. Still hanging fire is the Japan- 
ese program under the provisions of 
Public Law No. 480, the largest ex- 
port deal still open. The Foreign 
Operations Administration announce- 
ment that it will finance sales of 
wheat to India is not expected to in- 
volve more than 15 cargoes with no 
assurance that they can be lifted by 
the end of the crop year. 

Other programs involving wheat 
are those for Yugoslavia and Brazil. 
The Yugoslav program is likely to be 
closed and will reach a million ton 
level but here again movement of the 
total in the 1954-55 crop year is 
questionable. The Brazilian program 
is still bogged down and few are will- 
ing to venture a guess as to its out- 
come at this late date since the 
Brazilian currency problem is a tough 
nut to crack. 


Flour Total 20% 

From the reports now available 
IWA sales by the U.S. now total 115 
million bushels of wheat and wheat 
flour and USDA general subsidy sales 


New Indian Loan 


Includes Wheat 


WASHINGTON — A $45 million 
loan to India, the largest ever ne- 
gotiated under the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act, has been an- 
nounced by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

The funds are to come from the 
Export-Import Bank and administra- 
tion will be in the hands of FOA. 
The development assistance funds 
will be used to buy wheat, cotton, 
steel, fertilizer, railway rolling stock 
and supplies for the control of ma- 
laria. 

Observers believe that the wheat 
procurement will be no more than 
10-15 cargoes and there is smme 
reason to doubt whether these can 
be lifted in the current crop year, 
because of the short time remaining. 

The loan is repayable in Indian 
rupees over a period of 40 years at 
4% interest, payments to begin Sept. 
30, 1958. It may be repaid in rupees 
on the basis of the effective rate of 
exchange on the date of repayment. 
However, the loan may be repaid in 
dollars, in which case the interest 
rate will be 3%. 


65.7 million bushels. Flour represents 
about 35 million bushels, approxi- 
mately 20% of the total. This 
situation supports statements made 
to Congress by the representatives 
of the milling industry concerning the 
ability of the flour trade to maintain 
U.S. wheat in world markets through 
U.S. milled flour. It may be recalled 
that Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
told Congress that wheat flour could 
withstand the depressing effects of 
sufficiency in foreign countries 
when he urged Congress to require 
that 25% of the overall shipments of 
wheat financed by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration be in the 
form of flour. 

Taking into consideration the ob- 
stacles that arose after the U.K. 
dropped out of IWA and the problems 
of barter and general subsidy sales 
of wheat which have since arisen, it 
would appear that the flour milling 
industry was not far wrong when it 
suggested that it could maintain a 
stabilized sales base if Congress 
would give it support. There is reason 
to believe that although Congress 
would not go the full way with the 
milling industry at that time, FOA 
has seen the accuracy of the industry 
forecasts and is using the original 
Fakler statements as its sales target 
for those nations where flour is a 
potential. 

Official Figures 

The latest official figures, released 
by USDA, covering the period Feb. 4 
to March 11, show that 5,692,473 bu. 
wheat, including 2,576,333 bu. as 
wheat flour, were sold under special 
Commodity Credit Corp. export pro- 
grams. This brings CCC owned wheat 
sales since the start of the crop yea1 
to 65,782,601 bu., including 12,334,842 
bu. as wheat flour. 

Of the quantity moved during the 
Feb. 4-March 11 period, 1,626,826 bu 
wheat have been sold for export un- 
der announcement GR-301 for move- 
ment under P.L. 480. Sales under 
this special program, which began in 
January, total 16,746,907 bu. 

The remaining 4,065,647 bu. (1,489,- 
314 as wheat and 2,576,333 as wheat 
flour) sold for export during the Feb.- 
Mar. period were under announce- 
ments GR-261 and 262. The quantity 
moved under these announcements 
Since the beginning of the wheat 
marketing year amounts to 49,035,694 
bu. (36,700,852 as wheat and 12,334,- 
842 as wheat flour). 


IWA Sales 


USDA also announces that sales 
under the wheat agreement for the 
period March 16-22 inclusive totaled 
3,346,000 bu. wheat. This total in- 
cluded 342,000 bu. flour as wheat and 
3,004,000 bu. wheat. The importing 
countries principally involved in the 
week’s sales were Greece and Japan. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the crop 
year 1954-55 on June 21, 1954 total 
115,352,000 bu. 

The wheat council in London has 
announced that IWA sales to the Bel- 
gian Congo must specify a loading 
period not later than July 31, 1955. 
Previously the loading period was re- 
stricted to March 31, 1955. 


Standard Milling Co. 


Reports Quarterly Profit 


KANSAS CITY — The Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, reports 
profit from operations, before taxes, 
for the quarter ended Feb. 28, 1955, 
amounted to $145,428. For the nine- 
month period of the current fiscal 
year, operations profit before taxes 
amounted to $922,024 as compared 
to $719,272 for the like period ended 
Feb. 26, 1954. 

During the current nine month pe- 
riod, Standard Milling Co. complete- 
ly dismantled and disposed of its mill- 
ing machinery and equipment in its 
Minneapolis mill. After providing for 
this loss, Standard shows a net profit, 
after taxes, of $421,001 for the cur- 
rent nine-month period. 


Price Equivalents 


Revised by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revised maximum price equivalents 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment for East Coast and Gulf Coast 
export after the opening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence. 

The changes in price equivalents 
take into account the lower costs of 
moving to eastern ports the basic 
class of wheat from Fort William- 
Port Arthur after the opening of 
navigation, and current ocean freight 
rates. The price equivalents an- 
nounced Dec. 13, 1954, remain in ef- 
fect for export sales until April 10. 

The U.S. maximum equivalent 
prices equal to $2.05 bu. for No. 1 
Northern bulk wheat, in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur for export dur- 
ing the two periods are as follows: 


East Coast 
Bulk basis, f.o.b. vessel, 
| destinations .$2 
Gulf Coast 
Bulk basis, f.o.b. vessel: 
All destinations except 


Latin America and 

West Indies ........$2.25 2 
Latin America and 

West Indies 6266050 “eee 


The maximum price of $2.05 per 
bushel bulk basis in store West Coast 
ports remains unchanged and is as 
specified in IWA. 
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Bulk Delivery of 
Flour Begins in 


New York Area 


HOBOKEN, N.J.— The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
began its bulk flour delivery service 
for bakers and macaroni manufac- 
turers in the New York metropolitan 
area March 21 at its terminal here. 

About 50 representatives of mills 
and bakeries were present with Lack- 
awanna officials fo watch unloading 
of the first rail car of semolina into a 
bulk trailer owned by the Semolina 
Haulage Co., Hoboken. 

The shipment involved approxi- 
mately 40,000 lb. durum blend from 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
for delivery to the La Rosa Macaroni 
Co., New York. 


S THE STAFF OF ro— 


Midwest AACC to Hear 
About Vegetable Gums 


CHICAGO — The use of vegetable 
gums in the cereal and baking in- 
dustries is to be the subject of a talk 
before the Midwest chapter of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Chicago, April 4. 

The speaker will be F. J. Werbin, 
chief food chemist for Stein Hall & 
Co., Inc., New York. The meeting, to 
be held at the Midland Hotel, will 
start at 6:15 with dinner. 


————BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Julius Busch, Organizer 
Of Bakers’ Groups, Dies 


NEW YORK—Julius Busch, man- 
ager of the Long Island City branch 
of Federal Yeast Corp. for the past 
17 years and secretary of the Queens 
Master Bakers Assn., died here re- 
cently at Forest Hills General Hos- 
pital after a long illness. He was 60 
years old. 

Mr. Busch was organizer of the 
Queens Master Bakers Assn., as well 
as the Nassau & Suffolk (N.Y.) Coun- 
ties Assn. and Polish Bakers Assn. 
He also was a former member of the 
Merchant Bakers Assn. of Brooklyn 
and Queens. 

He is survived by his widow Eliza- 
beth, and two sons, Philip and Wal- 
ter Busch. 





Exports of Farm Products by 
U.S. Increase Dollar Value 


WASHINGTON—USS. agricultural 
exports were 15% higher in value in 
the period July, 1954, to February, 
1955, the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1953-54, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The current total is set at around 
$2.2 billion compared with last 
year’s $1.9 billion. This is the second 
straigant year in which U.S. farm ex- 
ports topped the previous year. 

In the 1953-54 fiscal year, agricul- 
tural exports totaled $2,936 million, 
a 4% gain over 1952-53, the year in 
which they dropped 30% to $2,800 
million. Exports in the calendar year 
1954 totaled $3,046 million, an in- 
crease of 7% over $2,844 million in 
1953. 

Grains and feeds were the only 
major commodity group falling be- 
low the previous year’s level in the 
July-February, 1954-55, period. The 


other major groups—cotton, tobacco, 
vegetable fats and oils, fruits and 
vegetables, and livestock and livestock 
products were all ahead. The most 
impressive gains for individual com- 
modities were made by cotton, cot- 
tonseed oil, flaxseed and lard. Among 
the grains, larger shipments of wheat 
flour, barley and grain sorghums off- 
set part of a drop in rice and corn 
exports. An optimistic aspect of the 
grain situation is that the total value 
of exports in 1954-55 has been ahead 
of last year for each of the past five 
months, October-February, inclusive. 
The gains in U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports continue to reflect the higher 
levels of economic activity evident 
in nearly all foreign countries. Ag- 
gressive efforts by both private trade 
and government also are strengthen- 
ing the position of U.S. farm products 
in world markets. In addition, un- 
favorable 1954 harvests in Europe 
have contributed to the increased 
takings of some U.S. products. 
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Canadian Exports 
On 1953-54 Line 


WINNIPEG Despite a deficit of 
more than 9.2 million bushels in 
wheat and flour exports in August, 
1954, compared with the same month 


of the previous year, combined ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat and flour 
for the first seven months of the 


current crop year now total 152,000,- 


000 bu., identical figure for the same 
period in the 1953-54 crop season. 
This was indicated in statistics issued 


by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada March 25. 

February exports of wheat and 
flour equalling 16,898,000 bu. helped 
to eliminate the deficit of last August. 


In Febuary, 1954, combined wheat 
and flour exports amounted to 13,- 
686,000 bu 

For the seven months ending Feb- 
ruary 28 wheat exports amounted to 
128,879 000 bu. while flour was equiv- 


alent to 23,150,000 bu. The compara- 


tive figure for the same _ seven 
months of 1953-54 were 126,323,000 
and 25,703,000 bu., respectively. For 
the seven months under review the 
U.K. continued to be the big buyer 
and took 7,940,000 bu. in the form 
of flour and 54,893,000 bu. of wheat. 
The total purchases of flour by 
British Commonwealth countries were 
equivalent to 12,706,000 bu. and 
wheat 59,400,000 bu. Twenty-one 
Commonwealth countries were buy- 
ers of Canadian flour while only eight 
purchased wheat during that seven 
mo 1 period 

The second biggest buyer of Ca- 

an flour in the August-February 
I od wa » Philippines with pur- 
chases equivalent to 3,428,000 bu. 
V zuela being third with slightly 
more tl e equivalent of 2 million 
bushels. Next in line were Trinidad- 
Tobago and Jamaica. Ti outlets 
took a little less than 1 million bush- 
els each in the form of flour. 

Apart fro U.K., Germany has 
been the heaviest buyer of Canadian 
V it W imports ol 145 million 
bushels f« seven months ending 
Feb. 28. Japan was next with 12,- 
687.000 bu Belgium followed with 
9,710,000: and the Netherlands with 
9 287,000 bu. Ten other countries took 
inything more than 1 million 
bushels to as high as 5,285,000 bu 
with the latter total cleared for 
Switzerland 

While Canadian export flour busi- 
ness worked f the week ended 
March 24 was equivalent to 667,009 
bu. of wheat and down more than 
150,000 bu. from the week previous 
the combined export total volume of 
wheat nd flour was 4,621,000 bu. 
This w 250,000 bu. greater than the 
combined total a week earlier. The 
flour total cluded 415,000 bu. for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations 

Sales of wheat only included 1 569 - 
000 bu. for IWA countries with Ger- 
many taking 924,000, Switzerland 
381,000, and Belgium 118,000 while 


the remainder was divided equally be- 
tween Austria and Norway. Class 2 
wheat sales amounted to 2,385,000 bu 
with the U.K. taking 2,036,000 bu 
Japan was the only other buyer. 


NEARS COMPLETION 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
Workmen have started pouring the 
roof for a new 250.000-bu. grain ele- 


vator here. The $150,000 structure 
has been under construction since 
Nov. 20. Owned by Mid-Continent 


Elevators, it will be 


about May 1 


ready for use 
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INCREASE EXPECTED 


TULSA, OKLA.—A forecast of a 
10% increase in second quarter 1955 
shipments of flour and other mill 
products, except feeds, compared with 
a year ago, was made by the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
board here March 17. Feed ship- 
ments were forecast to be 5.5% high- 
er in the second quarter this year 
than last, while grain carloadings 
were estimated to be down 7.9% from 
a year ago. 





Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Ready for 
April 22 Meeting 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Progressive 
merchandising in the effort to pro- 
mote home baking and self-rising 
flour will be discussed during the 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, April 22. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., chairman of the 
program committee, will report on 
the progress of the product publicity 
program, during which he will pre- 
sent Miss Alice J. Bounds, director of 
educational service. 

Joseph Hyde, Sr., chairman of the 
board, Malone & Hyde, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., will be the first of two speak- 


ers for this session on the subject 
“Looking Facts Straight in the 
Face.”’ 


Mr. Hyde, a wholesale grocer, will 
tell why he thinks family flour is no 
longer considered one of the principal 
stable items of food by either the 
wholesale or retail grocer. 

Ellis D. English, president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will speak on “Selling Family 
Flour.” 

Edward Brenner, Puritan Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., and chairman of the 
special committee from the board of 
directors, will report for his commit- 
tee and recommend changes in meet- 
ings. 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, said 
that detailed plans for the afternoon 
program would be released later, and 
suggested that requests for reserva- 
tions be sent directly to the Peabody 
Hotel. 
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Chicago Millers Club 
Elects R. H. Ernest 


CHICAGO Robert H. Ernest, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is the new 
president of the Chicago Millers Club. 
He was elected at the final meeting 
of the season of the organization, 
held at the Furniture Mart here the 
evening of March 24. 

Other officers elected were: Albert 
Gunner, General Mills, Inc., first vice 
president; R. L. Wurtzbaugh, J. R. 
Short Milling Co., second vice presi- 
dent; Richard F. Lambert, Butler 
Manufacturing Co., treasurer; and 
W. L. Hamilton, Richardson Scale 
Co., was renamed secretary. 

Speakers for the evening were R. 
Q. Rodemyer, Butler Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., who talked on 
grain storage; and Mr. Hamilton, 
who told of the problems of the 
country shipper in receiving exact 
weights. He also showed two films. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be “Ladies Night,” sometime next 
October. 
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Program Plans Announced for AOM 
Technical Conference May 22-26 


ST. LOUIS—Quality control, per- 
sonne' prob'ems. wheat conditioning 
and bulk handling are among the 
major topics of the 59th Annual Tech- 
nical Conference and Trade Show 
sponsored by the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. This year’s conference 
and show will be held at the Hotel 
Jefferson in St. Louis May 22-26. 

Under the general chairmanship of 
Marvin Jackson, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, the conven- 
tion features speakers from top mill 
management, engineering, laboratory 
and operative personnel and the al- 
lied trades. Secretary-treasurer of 
the conference is R. G. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis. Arthur Essmueller, 
the Essmueller Co., St. Louis, is chair- 
man of the banquet committee, and 
Howard Sanderson, Sanderson Mill 
Service Co., St. Louis, is chairman 
of the allied trades committee. 

Registration for the event will be- 
gin on Sunday, May 22. It is ex- 
pected that much of the trade show 
will be set up for exhibition on Sun- 
day. The show, which features ex- 
hibits of all types of mill equip- 
ment, supplies and services, will con- 
tinue through until the final day of 
the conference May 26. It is reported 
that the show will have 74 exhibitors, 
capacity for the Hotel Jefferson fa- 
cilities. Chairman is L. E. McQuillen, 
Ferguson (Mo.) Fumigants, Inc. 

The opening session, which includes 
a welcoming address from Mayor 
Raymond P. Tucker of St. Louis, will 
follow the annual Wallace & Tiernan 
luncheon at noon May 23. Expressing 
the welcome of mill management will 
be E. E. Powers, manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Tl. 
Also on the schedule are the presi- 
dent’s address by retiring president 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., and reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Personnel Relations 

Personnel relations, safety and 
maintenance are the subjects to be 
covered at the morning session May 
24. Speakers include George W. 
Elliot, director of engineering place- 
ment, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, “Selection of Personnel’; James 
H. Burrell, president of James H. 
Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. Louis, 
“Training and Promoting Personnel”; 
C. A. Tolin, production manager of 
central plants, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, “Directing Personnel”; G 
E. Thiel, safety manager, Bendix Avi- 
ation Corp., Kansas City, “Safety and 
Your Future in the Milling Industry,” 
and Harold M. Wies, engineering and 
planning department, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, “Preventive Mainte- 
nance.” 

Topics on the Tuesday afternoon 
program include “Statistical Quality 
Control,’’ Dewey H. Robbins, super- 
intendent, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; “Flour from the Baker's 
Viewpoint,” Ronald W. Selman, R. W. 
Selman and Associates, St. Louis, 
“Movements of Moisture in the 
Wheat Kernel,” Gordon M. Grosh, 
graduate researcl. assistant, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and ‘The 
Prevalence of Airborne Contamina- 
tion,” W. H. Schoenherr, entomolo- 
gist for the Lauhoff Grain Co., Dan- 
ville, Til. 

J. R. Staley, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, leads off the first session 


May 25, discussing “Transportation in 
the Milling Industry” followed by 
Ralph S. Herman, director, bakery 
sales service department, 


General 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, “Bulk Flour 
Handling”; Ernest Roth, general tech- 
nical manager, Buhler Bros., Inc., 
Uzwil, Switzerland, “Cleaning, Tem- 
pering, Conditioning of Wheat,” and 
Denys W. Povey, technical executive 
and milling engineer, Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, 
“South America’s Latest and Most 
Up-to-Date Mill.” 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
which begins at 1:30 p.m. will feature 
talks by Herbert D. Vanderlip, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, “Instrumentation Control’; 
Frank M. Heide, vice president and 
technical manager, Miag North- 
America, Inc., Minneapolis, “The Ap- 
plication of Pneumatic Conveying in 


Flour Milling’; Eric A. Stanger, 
Henry Simon, Ltd. Minneapolis, 
“Purification,” and John E. Ake, 


Quaker Oats Co., Akron, “Electro- 
static Grain Cleaning.” 
Phillip Pillsbury to Speak 

Phillip Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will be the first speaker 
on the final session May 26. His topic 
will be foreign mills. Other discus- 
sions that day will be “Process for 
Recovery of Waste Products from 
Wash Water,” Frank R. Ofner, con- 
sulting engineer, Portland, Ore., and 
‘Automatic Weight Control in Bulk 
Materials Handling,” Ingram Rich- 
ardson, president of the Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N.J. 

According to Donald S. Eber, exec- 
utive secretary of the AOM, Kansas 
City, the annual program booklet and 
membership directory is in the pro- 
cess of being printed and will be 
released at the time of the confer- 
ence. Over 3,000 copies of the booklet 
will be distributed to AOM members 
and mills throughout the country. 
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Irrigation Featured on 


Kansas Farm Forum 


LIBERAL, KANSAS — More than 
400 farmers attended morning and 
afternoon sessions of the 10th annu- 
al Five State Farm Forum here re- 
cently. 

Irrigation practices were discussed 
by A. T. Philippe, who pioneered ir- 
rigation in Texas County, Okla., eight 
years ago and now has 400 acres 
under irrigation; Walt Myers, for- 
merly with the Garden City Experi- 
ment Station and now a farm opera- 
tor near there; and L. V. Withee, 
fertilizer expert at the Garden City 
station. 

The afternoon session included ad- 
vice on irrigation financing by R. C. 
Flewry, Traveler’s Insurance Co., 
Scott City; problems of a miller in 
producing quality flour, discussed by 
George Light of Light Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Liberal; and the making of 
quality flour, by Dr. J. Boyersmith, 
representative of Industrial Fumi- 
gant Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Members of the Lions, Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs joined farmers in an 
evening banquet session. The speaker 
was Jerry Soltola, associate director 
of the livestock bureau, Armour & 
Co., Chicago. 
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MAINE FIRM EXPANDS 
NORTH BANGOR, MAINE — The 
A. R. Hopkins Corp., a grain company 
located here, is building a new ware- 
house and store. The building will be 
ready about July 1. 
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Surplus Crisis 
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Grows; Advocates 


Of Rigid Supports Gain Attention 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A movement in 
Congress to save the rigid high price 
support programs seems to be head- 
ed toward floor action, despite the 
fact that heavy surpluses of farm 
commodities have been laid at the 
door of this concept of farm legisla- 
tion 

Congressional observers say that 
mail from the farm belt is at an 
all-time low, despite the less-than- 
robust health of the farm economy. 
During the recent investigations of 
the stock market only passing men- 
tion was made of the fact that the 
farm segment of the economy is lag- 
ging considerably behind the brisk 
tempo of the industrial and commer- 
cial phases. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
has approved a bill to repeal the pro- 
visions of the Farm Act of 1948 with 
its flexible price support provisions 
for basic commodities and is now bid- 
ing its time to bring it to the floor 
of that chamber for debate. 

What the final floor action on the 
flexible support law repealer will be 
is difficult to forecast, since the 
Democratic leaders of the House 
farm bloc are currently attempting 
to win support from labor organiza- 
tions and urban congressmen to join 
the farm bloc in restoring the rigid 
high support program for the basic 
commodities and to increase the min- 
imum levels of price support for dairy 
products. 


Fringe Appeals 

The House bill also has some fringe 
appeals designed to hold stragglers 
in the farm belt itself. Among those 
appeals is a proposed farmer referen- 
dum on a two-price plan for wheat, in 
which the domestic part of that crop 
needed for human food use would be 
sold at a guaranteed parity price to 
domestic processors and the balance 
permitted to move freely at market 
levels for feed or export. 

Under a two-price system, the do- 
mestie parity guarantee to the wheat 
producer would also reflect the mar- 
ket price for that part of the crop— 
the entire crop would move freely 
for whatever the market would pay— 
but the processor through certificates 
would be required to reimburse the 
federal treasury for the difference be- 
tween the market price and full par- 
ity to the producer for that part of 
the crop processed and consumed as 
human food domestically. 


Senate Holds Back 

In the Senate there is no disposi- 
tion to attack the farm program at 
this session and since there is no 
showing of apprehension from the 
farm belt it seems possible that the 
Senate Agriculture Committee may 
be content to place reliance on the 
Surplus Disposal Act of 1954. 

A Senate sub-committee on agri- 
culture has just concluded hearings 
on the operations and workings of 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. PL 480 has been some- 
thing less than a howling success. 
First it was virtually strangled when 
its administration was placed in the 
hands of an unmanageable 11l-agency 
committee, all of whom had to be 
brought into agreement on principles 


before a step could be taken to start 
supplies rolling in the export stream. 

The next ill-fated step in its life 
was the decision to place the physical 
administration with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of USDA, which was 
then unstaffed and ill-equipped to do 
the job. That decision by-passed the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
which had for several years been 
performing virtually the same func- 
tions. 

The House sub-committee on agri- 
cultural appropriations has  con- 
demned the FAS for its failure to 
offer surplus agricultural stocks at 
competitive world prices. This com- 
mittee contends that USDA had full 
authority under the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. charter to dispose of these 
surpluses at competitive world prices. 

This sub-committee of the House 
under the chairmanship of Democrat- 
ic congressman Rep. Jamie Whitten, 
(D., Miss.) appears to have a com- 
mon ground with that of the Senate 
sub-committee chairman James O. 


Eastland (D., Miss.) in that they 
charge mal-administration of surplus 
disposal obligations and assert with 
equal emphasis that the present log- 
jam of agricultural surpluses arises 
from the failure of the Benson admin- 
istration to push export sales at such 


competitive prices as CCC offers 
might bring. 
The Whitten committee and the 


Eastland committee reflect a common 
fear within the ranks of the farm 
bloc that as long as these surpluses 
exist—if their position for rigid high 
price supports is to be held—then 
it will be necessary to keep tighten- 
ing the acreage restrictions to a point 
where many thousands of small farm- 
ers will be forced out of farming. 
The Eastland committee has about 
completed its hearings on surplus 
disposal and the best estimate of its 
probable recommendations is that it 
will urge additional funds for PL 480, 
possibly an increasing of the present 
level of funds for CCC to dispose of 


(Continued 


on page 28) 


“Political Propaganda”’ Charged in 
Agriculture Appropriations Conflict 


WASHINGTON — Controversy be- 
tween Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, and Congressional 
farm blocs flared into the open this 
week with unusual exchanges be- 
tween government officials. 

The appropriations committee of 
the House of Representatives report- 
ed along with its U.S. Department of 
Agriculture money bill that Mr. Ben- 
son had refused to sell government- 
owned surplus farm commodities 
abroad at competitive world prices. 

Secretary Benson called the report 
“primarily political propaganda,” 
claimed it painted an ‘unduly pessi- 
mistic picture” of the farm outlook 
and said “it is time to stop manipu- 
lating the farm program to promote 
partisan political purposes.” 

The agriculture department has a 
“massive export program,” he 
claimed. Exports so far this year 
have been running 15% above a year 
ago, he said, adding, “but it is im- 
possible for an export program to 
move in a short time the prodigious 
stocks piled up by our past unsound 
farm programs.” 

Harold D. Cooley (D., N.C.), chair- 
man of the house agriculture commit- 
tee, took part in the controversy by 
saying in a report that “lower price 
supports would “hurt the farmer and 
not help the consumer.” 

The report, made by the commit- 
tee’s staff, is a study of price spreads 
between the farm gate and the con- 
sumer’s door. It shows that from 
February, 1951, to the end of 1954 
farm prices fell 22% while the av- 
erage of retail food costs remained 
unchanged. 

Rep. Cooley used the report to level 
a blast at the Administration's flex- 
ible price support law. “Removal of 
(high rigid) price supports from the 
basic crops and substitution of sup- 
ports at flexible and lower levels,” 
he claimed, “while reducing the farm- 
ers’ income, will have no important 
effect on the retail prices of food at 
the grocery counters.” 

Secretary Benson pointed out that 


flexible supports on basic commodi- 
ties are not yet operative and will 
not take effect until the 1955 crops 
are harvested. 

“Any decline in income that farm- 
ers have experienced occurred while 
we had an unrealistic rigid support 
law,” said the secretary. He ex- 
pressed concern for difficulties now 
being experienced by farmers but said 
that the committee report painted an 
unduly pessimistic picture of the 
farm outlook. “On a per capita basis,” 
said the secretary, “incomes of farm- 
ers increased slightly from 1953 to 
1954 and we expect farm income in 
1955 to hold at about the present 
level.” 
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Statesville (N.C.) Milling 
Company Executive, 
Karl Sherrill, 63, Dies 


STATESVILLE, N.C. Karl! Sher- 
rill, 63, secretary-treasurer and gen- 


eral manager of the Statesville 
(N.C.) Flour Mills Co., died March 


23 after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Sherrill joined the Statesville 
Flour Mills Co. on Jan. 1, 1912, serv- 
ing as a bookkeeper and salesman 
during his early years with the firm 
He became general manager in 1941. 
He succeeded his father, the late 
Franklin A. Sherrill, as secretary and 
treasurer in 1945 and maintained 
those positions until his death. 

Active in milling circles, Mr. Sher- 
rill was past president of the Pied- 
mont Millers Assn., past president of 
the North Carolina Millers Assn.. 
former member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers. Assn. and the Statesville 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Sherrill was also active in civic 
and government affairs. He held 
board memberships in the following 
organizations: Agricultural Founda- 
tion of North Carolina; Iredell Me- 
morial Hospital, Statesville; Peoples 
Loan & Savings Bank, Statesville, 
and Statesville Industrial Bank. 

A native of Statesville, Mr. Sherrill 
attended Gulford College and was a 
graduate of Davidson College. In 1919 
he was married to the former Emma 
Linday who survives him. Also sur- 
viving are two sisters: Mrs. Fred H. 
Deaton and Mrs. J. Wesley Jones, 
Statesville, and three nephews. 
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General Mills Shifts 
Two Plant Managers 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Terry Taylor, 
manager of the General Mills, Inc., 
grocery products division plant here 
Since it opened Nov. 1, 1953, has been 
named manager of the General Mills 
plant in Lodi, Cal. 

Succeeding him as manager at 
Toledo is Henry Tombers, transferred 
to Toledo from the company cereal 
plant in Chicago. Mr. Tombers has 
been with General Mills 36 years. 





7 Million Acres Damaged by 
Wind This Winter, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—Nearly two mil- 
lion acres of land in the Great Plains 
were damaged in the severe wind 
storm of March 10-11, bringing the 
total land damage in this region since 
November, 1954, to about 7 million 
acres the Soil Conservation Service 
reported March 25. 

Most of this damage has taken 
place in Colorado, Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska and 
Wyoming. 

Nearly four-fifths of the estimated 
land damage has occurred on crop- 
land that is inadequately protected 
by vegetative cover. SCS field repre- 
sentatives have estimated that in ad- 
dition to land already damaged, about 
18 million acres have insufficient stub- 
ble, grass or other vegetative cover 
to protect the land against blowing 
if severe windstorms like that of 
March 10-11 recur. Three-fourths of 
all land “in condition to blow” is 
cropland, and half of that is in wheat 
which has not made sufficient growth 
to provide ground cover. 

Farmers in the area have carried 
out emergency tillage on more than 


a million acres of blowing land, SCS 
said. This operation provides some 
protection by roughing up the land 
surface but is only a temporary meas- 
ure. Wind-resistant cover crops, plant- 
ed as soon as moisture is available, 
provide the only satisfactory protec- 
tion against blowing on these bare 
lands. 

Fifteen million dollars was appro- 
priated last year to help repair the 
damage from the severe dust storms 
of February, 1954. A little over half 
of these funds was used, and the 
balance of about $7.1 million was 
returned to the treasury. 

As reported earlier, the President 
has recommended emergency legisla- 
tion which would make available this 
$7.1 balance for emergency dust bow] 
work this year, and this legislation 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives March 18. 


In line with its policy, USDA 


spokesmen said, the department will 
continue to use all appropriate agen- 
cies and authority to help farmers 
and stockmen solve their drouth and 
wind erosion problems. 
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Flour Specifications 
Problem Aired Before 
Northwest AACC 


MINNEAPOLIS—A crowded meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, presided over by P. N. 


Leverentz, International Milling Com- 
pany, chairman of the section, heard 
George Garnatz, director of the Kro- 


ger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, ex- 
amine the controversial question of 
flour specifications March 25. 

Introduced by Dr. Kenneth A. 
Gilles, General Mills, Inc., as a chemi- 
cal engineer of high reputation in 
trade and association circles, Mr. 
Garnatz pulled no punches in his 
analysis of the problem facing the 
milling and baking industries. He ex- 
amined the differences between the 
two sections of the bread production 
business and expressed the view that 
if the present committee investiga- 
tion, now being conducted under the 
auspices of AACC, is to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion, many chem- 
ists, whether they be concerned with 
milling or baking, would have to get 
rid of many pet ideas. The end result, 
the abolition of chaos, was well worth 
any sacrifice, in his opinion. 

There have been flour specifications 
at least implied, since the business of 
bread making first started, Mr. Gar- 
natz said. With the passage of time, 
there have been significant develop- 
ments in cereal chemistry and in 
baking technology. Greater emphasis 
is now placed on uniformity of the 
raw material under modern condi- 
tions whereas in the old days the 
intuition of the craftsman played a 
large, if not the only part, in deter- 
mining the course of production. Art 
has been superseded by technology. 

Millers, Mr. Garnatz said, were not 
alone in their pleas for a greater de- 
gree of organization and understand- 
ing. Having attained this, there could 
be many economies. 

Tracing the history of the AACC 
examination of flour specifications 
from 1951, Mr. Garnatz said that it 
was realized at once that a great 
degree of objectivity was required. 
The special committee appointed for 
the purpose is examining the prob- 
lem thoroughly and though it may 
be possible to make only an inter- 
im report at the annual meeting in 
St. Louis next May, details of 
progress made will be given. It will 
be up to the executive committee 
to say what further action should be 
taken. 

Though the speaker was plied with 
but few questions from the floor it 
was apparent that even in the small 


segment of the association repre- 
sented by the Northwest Section 


there was no unanimity of opinion 
on the matter. 

Dr. Gilles thanked the speaker for 
the clear way in which he presented 
his case. 

The next meeting of the section 
will be held April 28 at the Theodore 
Hamm Brewing Company’s premises 
in St. Paul. 





EARLIER OPENING 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The gale winds 
that tore over Buffalo’s harbor and 
Lake Erie March 22-28 sped lake ice 
down Niagara River and may bring 
about an earlier opening of naviga- 
tion than had been expected. How- 
ever, there are ample supplies of grain 
at Buffalo, and the advent of the 
lakes trade may force prices lower, 
trade sources said. 
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New USDA Sanitation 
Regulation to Affect 
Farm Resealed Wheat 





KANSAS WHEAT TAX 
BILL ADVANCES 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
Senate has recommended for passage 
a bill to provide a tax of 1 mill a 
bushel on all wheat grown in Kansas 
to promote research and development 
activities aimed at encouraging great- 
er use of the grain. The recommen- 
dation was made by the narrow mar- 
gin of 16 to 15 over strong protests 
from Sen. C. L. Huxman who repre- 
sents 12 counties in southwestern 
Kansas. 

The bill is up for passage this week, 
the final week of the current session 
of the Kansas legislature. It passed 
the House previously by a comfort- 
able 78 to 12 vote. Final considera- 
tion by the Senate was to have come 
March 28, but other matters delayed 
this action. 





Louisville Area 
Strike Continues 


LOUISVILLE—tThe use of super- 
visory crews to ship flour and feeds 
and bring in raw materials is allevi- 
ating the severity of a railroad strike 
in 13 southern and_ southeastern 
states. 

A strike of 10 non-operating unions 
on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road and two subsidiaries has cut 
service on some 5,000 miles of track- 
age, and hampered operations of a 
number of flour mills and feed man- 
ufacturers. The strike began March 
14. Trainmen have refused to cross 
non-operating union picket lines. The 
dispute revolves around a welfare and 
workers’ insurance clause. 

Several mills are shipping their 
products to nearby railroads for dis- 
tribution, many of them using truck- 
ing service. At least one large flour 
and feed manufacturer is able to 
operate by using Louisville & Nash- 
ville service provided by supervisory 
crews. 
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Exchanges Plan 
April 5 Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A meeting to re- 
view and appraise grain marketing 
educational programs will be held at 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange audi- 
torium April 5. 

Invitations have been extended to 
grain exchanges and grain trade or- 
ganizations, including representatives 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, Sioux City Grain 
Exchange, Omaha Grain Exchange 
and the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. and others interested to 
participate in the discussions. 

The talks will center on a review 
of educational programs now in effect 
at various marketing centers and the 
possibility of coordinating them to 
make them more effective nationally. 
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New York AACC 
Sets April 12 Meeting 


NEW YORK—tThe local section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will meet April 12 at the 
George Washington Hotel. Dinner 
will be served at 6:30; price of dinner 
tickets is $3.75. 

The speaker will be Dr. Jean Caul 
of the Arthur D. Little Co. Her topic 
will be “Flavor’s New Look.” 











WASHINGTON—The farmer who 
owns farm-stored wheat will play a 
more important role in the current 
grain sanitation campaign, according 
to U.S. Department of Agriculture 
developments this week. 

The USDA, in its reseal program 
for wheat stored on farms from old 
crops, has inserted a new provision 
which will make farm-stored grain 
subject to sanitation requirements 
which were in effect at the time a 
loan was extended or originally made. 
Purchase agreement wheat would 
also be subject to the same require- 
ment. 

This development followed a re- 
port that the USDA and the Food 
& Drug Administration, the two 
agencies concerned with grain sani- 
tation, seemed to be in a deadlock 
over a major policy matter. USDA 
officials reportediy told the FDA that 
the USDA would accept the present 
tolerance levels for the rodent fac- 
tor as a factor in grain standards if 
the FDA would agree to freeze its 
requirement at that level. 

FDA has thus far failed to respond 
to that ultimatum. At this time it is 
believed that there have been only 
a few cars of grain seized by the 
FDA on the basis of violation of its 
rodent factor level. Since the FDA 
sanitation campaign was highlighted 
by claims of heavy rodent infestation 
of the nation’s wheat supply, it seems 
that USDA has put the FDA in a 
tight corner, particularly if its pres- 
ent enforcement campaign has not 
resulted in any widespread seizures. 


Presenting a Change 


One aspect of the USDA proposal 
appears open to question. It is not 
clear to observers here how any FDA 
officer can grant —through admin- 
istrative sanction—any level of tol- 
erance at a freeze-basis which might 
not be upset by a subsequent admin- 
istrator at FDA. 

The information concerning farm- 
stored grain regulations was obtained 
from the USDA wheat reseal pro- 
gram for 1954 crop grain in the 
1954 Commodity Credit Corp. Grain 
Price Support Bulletin 1, Supple- 
ment 3, Wheat. Sec. 421.704 says in 
part: “Eligible wheat . . . must be 
of a quality which meets sanitation 
requirements of the FDA in effect 
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the time the loan is made or ex- 
tended. Information concerning such 
requirements may be obtained at the 


Agricultural Stabilization & Con- 
servation county office.” 
It is understood that simi'ar pro 


visions will be included in all further 

wheat loan programs. This change is 

made at this time in the wheat re- 

seal program for the 1954 crop. 
For Feed Use 

Further provisions of this bulletin 
concerning farm-stored wheat, either 
on original loan or on a reseal pro- 
gram, say that if the wheat ten- 
dered to the government at expira- 
tion date does not meet sanitary 
requirements at the time the loan 
was extended the wheat shall be sold 
to the highest bidder for feed or 
for industrial uses other than food 
and beverages and the basic settle- 
ment value per bushel shall be the 
same as the sales price. 

This means that on the basis of 
present FDA enforcement activities 
against contaminated wheat of 2.4 
rodent pellets per pint such farm- 
stored wheat tendered to the CCC 
at expiration date of a loan or a 
reseal agreement will be diverted 
from food channels by CCC and sold 
for feed purposes. 

In short, the economic penalty for 
rodent pellets in farm-stored grain 
henceforth is to be imposed on the 
farmer. It is now up to the farmer 
to provide storage for grains under 
new loans or resealed loans to 
protect that grain against rodent 
contamination or suffer the penalty 
of repaying to CCC the difference 
between the loan obtained and the 
sale price on a bid basis for feed of 
wheat which fails to comply with 
FDA rodent factor tolerance. 
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H. L. Sumpter, Jr., Joins 
Consolidated Sales Staff 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Henry L 
Sumpter, Jr., son of Henry L. Sump- 
ter, Sr., sales manager for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
has joined the sales force of the 
company. Since his graduation from 
Wichita University, Henry L. Sump- 
ter, Jr. has been associated with 
Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita. 





Reports Cite Crop Damage in 
S.W., Late Spring in North 


MINNEAPOLIS—Drouth, heat and high winds contributed to a further 
decline in the condition of winter wheat in the Southwest in recent weeks, 
the Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin of March 24 states. Moisture is generally lacking 
and is urgently needed to check further acreage losses. 

Wind ersion has been severe in parts of western and northwestern 
Oklahoma, Cargill reports. In southwestern Kansas, where some stands have 
been lost, damage from blowing dust and dry weather continued. Wheat 
deteriorated in Texas, also. Damage in Nebraska was confined to lighter soils 


in the western third of the state. 


The Peavey Elevators first report of the season notes that ground is 
frozen in all areas of the Northwest with the exception of central South 
Dakota and southwestern North Dakota. Surface moisture is considered 
ample to start the crop in all areas, with subsoil moisture mostly good in 
northern North Dakota and Minnesota. One to three weeks of warm weather 
will be needed to bring on general field activity. Farmers are concerned about 
the delay in South Dakota and southern Minnesota, the report says, but there 
can still be a normal or even early season at northern points. 
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Flour Business Remains 
Quiet; Output Lower 


Flour business was generally quiet 
last week, with all areas reporting 
lighter sales volume than in the pre- 
vious week. Irregularity of wheat 
values and lack of confidence on the 
part of buyers in any definite up- 
turn kept most bakers on the side- 
lines. 

Sales by spring wheat mills held 
up relatively better than for other 
mills, with volume last week averag- 
ing 53% of capacity, compared with 
64% the previous week. 

In the Southwest, sales averaged 
only 18% of capacity, compared with 
23% the week before. Central states 
mills reported estimated average 
sales at about 30 to 35% of capacity. 

Most buyers have a fair amount of 
flour on contract, and for them there 
is no urgency about reordering. 
Others, operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, have been taking only modest 
quantities to maintain their opera- 
tions. 

Some reports indicate that sales of 
baked goods have fallen off some- 
what, causing flour inventories and 
contracts to last longer than antici- 
pated. 

Export trade was dull, and family 
flour sales remained light. Shipping 
discounts offered on larger-sized fam- 
ily packages improved the flow of 
directions somewhat. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
91% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 93% the previous week and 
87% a year ago. Operations increased 
slightly in the central states, held 
about steady in the southwest but 
were lighter in all other areas. The 
biggest decline occurred at Buffalo. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour slipped 
back again last week for spring wheat 
mills, but the average volume held 
to the moderate level of 53% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 64% the previ- 
ous week and 83% in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Bakers took small lots, with trade 
widely seattered. Mostly, purchases 
were for nearby needs, with buyers 
showing a decided lack of interest in 
extending bookings to cover forward 
needs, Flour prices advanced during 
the week in line with stronger wheat 
costs and some weakening in millfeed 
credits. However, no great concern 
over possible shortages of free wheat 
was expressed by buyers. 

Another factor in lighter interest, 
also, is the apparent reduction in 
baked goods sales from expectations 
of bakers. Trade sources say that 
flour inventories and contracts are 
lasting longer than anticipated, and 
the need for reordering has not been 
pressing. 

Family flour sales remained dull, 
but special shipping allowances of- 
fered on 50- and 100-Ib. bags helped 
bring in better directions for some 
mills. However, a relatively small 
portion of all family flour is sold in 
these larger packages, and the im- 
provement in shipments was not 
widely felt. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
fell from 90% the previous week to 
an estimated 86% of capacity last 
week. At Minneapolis, output aver- 
aged 93% of capacity, compared with 
95% the week before. Production at 
interior mills was estimated at 83% 


of capacity, compared with 87% the 
preceding week. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 90% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 100% the week before 
and 94% a year ago. 

Quotations March 25, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.65, 
short patent $6.75, high gluten $7.20, 
first clear $6.06@635, whole wheat 
$6.45@6.65, family $6.63@7.85 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Another week of slack 
demand for flour was reported by 
southwestern mills last week. Sales 
were few and small in size, with the 
total volume amounting to only 18% 
of rated capacity for the area. This 
compares with 23% in the previous 
week and 33% a year ago. 

With additional gains in the value 
of flour last week, bakers were even 
less interested in buying than in 
previous several weeks. A climb in 
flour costs brought about by higher 
wheat premiums and a slump in mill- 
feed credits was of little concern 
to bakers because most of them have 
flour on the books for at least three 
to four weeks and in some cases well 
into May. These bookings were made 
at levels as much as 30¢ sack below 
present costs. So sales in recent 
weeks have been strictly for nearby 
shipment and price-date-of-shipment, 
and quantities involved have been 
small. 

Family flour prices held to a steady 
position, a situation which has con- 
tinued for several months’ with 
scarcely a change. Little interest in 
buying has been shown by the family 
trade recently. The tightness in clears 
seemed to be breaking up, with de- 
mand very sluggish and offerings im- 
proving. Little or no export demand 
left the market in a better position 
as to offerings compared with sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Production continues to vary from 
very good to slow among the south- 
western mills, and the average re- 


mains rather satisfactory for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Quotations, March 25, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.14@6.17, standard 
95% patent $6.04@6.07, straight $5.99 
@6.02; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.70, first clears $5@ 
5.25, second clears $4.75@4.80, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.60@4.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales — of 
which about 75% was family flour— 
averaged 28%, compared with 30% 
the preceding week and 33% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were poor. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, March 
25: family flour $6.97, bakers short 
patent $6.07, first clears $4.80, sec- 
ond clears $4.60. Prices were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack higher, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very quiet with prices 
about 2¢ sack lower than the same 
period a week previous. Shipping di- 
rections were slow. 

Oklahoma City: Last week was 
normal in sales and operations. There 
was no change in the prices of fam- 
ily flour but bakery flour closed 5¢ 
higher. Quotations delivered Oklaho- 
ma points March 26: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.80@7.20, standard 
patent $6.30@6.50; bakery  unen- 
riched short patent $6.45 @6.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.55, straight grade 
$6.30@6.50. Truck lots 20@50¢ high- 
er on all grades. 

Texas: The demand last week was 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, with new 
running 15% to 20% of ca- 
pacity for quick shipment family and 
bakers. Running time remained un- 
changed at three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged on the family, with 
bakers and clears a shade higher; 
quotations March 25, 100s, cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.50; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.45@ 
6.55; first clears, unenriched, $5.35@ 
5.45, delivered Texas common points 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales and deliveries 
slumped still lower in the central 
states during the week ending March 
26, faliing from an already unsatis- 
factory level. Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 30 to 35% of five- 


(Continued on page 22) 


sales 


> 





Only Few Fill-In Sales Develop 
In Blended Durum Product Trade 


Aside from a few small-lot sales 


to macaroni and noodle product 
manufacturers who required fill-in 
supplies, the demand for blended 


durum products remained light last 
week. 

In line with usual seasonal tenden- 
cies shipments have started falling 
off, and in some cases directions filed 
previously are being canceled. With 
Easter just two weeks away, a de- 
cline in demand for macaroni and 
noodle products is anticipated short- 
ly, and the trade apparently is pre- 
paring for this seasonal development 
about on schedule. 

The durum wheat market at Min- 
neapolis was static, with the top of 
the range still quoted at $4 bu. Re 
ceipts were very light. Milling trade 
attention is turned toward prospects 
for a larger durum outturn this year 
While the government’s survey of 
farmers’ intentions to plant indicates 
an acreage one third smaller than 
last year, much will depend on weath- 


er conditions at planting time, ob- 
servers say. 

Blended granulars (25-75%) 
quoted at $7.25@7.30 cwt., 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 25 were as fol- 
lows: 


were 
bulk, 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


toh nIw moO 
Soosoouons 





Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

M I 1-25 168,500 135,720 80 
Pr ious weel 168 500 *153.862 91 
Ye ig 168,500 173,068 102 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-March 25, 1955 6,125,010 

July 1, 1953-March 26, 1954.. 6,502,923 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Softer; Bran Under 
Greatest Pressure 


Bran was under pressure last week, 
with Kansas City leading the market 
into lower ground. Shorts also were 
lower. Minneapolis, while showing 
some tendency toward easiness, was 
holding relatively firmer than other 
markets. Failure of spring formula 
feed business to develop as antici- 
pated has contributed to the millfeed 
slump. 

Formula feed business was barely 
steady to slower in the Northwest 
last week, with development of spring 
business still dragging. 

The upturn in chick starter feed 
demand has been very modest so 
far this season, and some concern is 
developing in the feed trade over the 
possibility of a sharp cutback in 
chick replacement. With egg prices 
low—to around 34¢ doz. in the coun- 
try for top grades—farmers could 
be discouraged from making the re- 
placements they planned earlier. 
However, more hopeful observers be- 
lieve that when warmer weather ar- 
rives in the area a sharp upturn in 
chick buying may develop. 

The U.S. Department of Agriicul- 
ture reports that the February pro- 
duction of chicks in Minnesota hatch- 
eries was off 48% from a year ago 
but at about the same level as the 
1949-53 average. The number of eggs 
in incubators on March 1 was 38% 
below a year ago, indicating a re- 
duced March hatch, also. For the U.S. 
as a whole, hatchings were off 15% 
from a year ago in February. 

Turkey starter feeds, although 
picking up slightly, also are still mov- 
ing in small volume. However, this 
season normally is not well estab- 
lished until late in April, and the out- 
look for good volume of business later 
is still apparently good. 

Formula feed sales were somewhat 
better in the Southwest last week. 
Business generally has been rather 
slack in the area through much of 
March, but some signs of improve- 
ment have been noted recently. It 
is widely agreed that the chick season 
will be a late one this year, and this 
is evidenced by a slow upturn in de- 
mand for chick starting feeds. Pig 
feed demand has not shown any ma- 
jor improvement yet this year, either. 

A moderate amount of drouth feed 
business remains, and there has been 
a fairly good demand for stilbestrol 
cattle feed. The broiler feed demand 
has shown steadiness with 30@31¢ Ib. 
broilers furnishing some stimulus to 
interest. Hog feed prices have be- 
gun to turn upward, as well, and egg 
prices are on a more favorable basis. 
Generally, with the decline in feed 
prices the feeding ratio picture is 
brightening for feeders. 

Significant has been the sharp drop 
in ingredient costs recently and re- 
sulting declines in formula prices. 
Prices last week were at least $2 ton 
lower. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,271 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 48,142 in 
the previous week and 46,138 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,878,512 tons as compared with 1,- 
783,826 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat markets were somewhat er- 
ratic last week, and after swings in 
both directions wound up on March 
within the 
earlier. An impor- 
tant exception was the May contract 
at Kansas City, which showed a gain 
of 4%¢ bu. for the week. Seldom has 
the premium of May over July been 
that market, which ap- 
parently is a reflection of concern 
over tightness in supplies 
near the end of the crop year coupled 
with the influence of lower supports 
on the 1955 crop. The May contract 
at Minneapolis advanced 1%¢ bu., 
while changes for the week at Chi- 

were fractional. Cash wheat 
stronger at Kansas City pririci- 


28 generally fractions of 


levels of a week 


so great in 


possible 


Cavo 


was 


pally because of the surge in the 
May delivery, although premiums for 
ordinary wheat also advanced. Min- 
neapolis premiums were unchanged 
in the period ending March 25. Prin- 
cipal market influences last week 
were weather reports out of the 
Southwest, both favorable and un- 


favorable 

Closing prices for wheat 
March 28 were: Chicago 
$2.12%-%, July $1.98-%, September 
$1.9934, - %, December $2.02% - 14; 
Minneapolis—May $2.43, July $2.32 6 ; 
Kansas City—May $2.27%4-%, July 


$2.05, September $2.065s. 


futures 
May 


Moisture Received 

Toward the end of last week mar- 
were eased aS moisture in the 
form of snow was received in a large 
southwestern area. Included were the 
northern portion of Oklahoma and to 
a limited degree western Texas. Snow 
was lighter in Kansas and southeast- 
ern Colorado, but it ranged 3 to 6 in. 
over a large area elsewhere and pro- 
vided good protection from the lower 
temperatures which developed. 

Earlier the crop and weather news 


kets 


was less encouraging. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported 
that nearly 2 million acres of land 


in the Great Plains were damaged in 
the severe wind storm of March 10-11, 
bringing the total land damage in 
this region since last November to 
about 7 million acres. Most of the 
damage took place in Colorado, Kan- 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, 
Nebraska and Wyoming. About four 
fifths of the damage occurred on crop- 
land that is inadequately protected 
by vegetative cover, the report notes. 
Three fourths of all land “in condi- 
tion to blow” is cropland, and half 
of that is in wheat which has not 
made sufficient growth to provide 
ground cover. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin is- 
sued March 24 reports a further de- 
cline in over-all condition of the 
winter wheat crop. 

Supplies of wheat on March 1 for 
export, milling or carryover totaled 
1,212 million bushels, the USDA re- 
ports. This compares witn 1,133 mil- 
lion a year earlier and 686 million the 
1948-52 average for March 1. Over 
428 million bushels of 1954-crop 
wheat remained under support as of 
Feb. 15, including 20 million bushels 
of reseal wheat. The noncommitted 
inventory on March 2 totaled 662 mil- 
lion bushels. Consequently, about 
1,090 million bushels were under 
price support or owned by CCC, leav- 
ing around 122 million bushels of 
“free wheat.” A year ago around 965 
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Wheat Futures Markets Show 
Varied Changes; Kansas 
City May Gains Sharply 


million bushels were under loan or 
owned by CCC at the same date, leav- 
ing 168 million bushels of “free 
wheat.” Loans matured in the South- 
east Feb. 28 and will mature in the 
other states March 31. 

Spring Premiums Steady 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 24 
totaled 7 million bushels, compared 
with 6.4 million the previous week 
and 42 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes of wheat totaled 
1,846 cars, of which 685 cars were 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth receipts for the week totaled 
1,330 cars. 

Although cash wheat receipts at 
Minneapolis were of good volume, 
open market offerings were not large 
after taking out previously sold to- 


arrive lots and those cars arriving 
for CCC account. Therefore, it did 
not take a very broad demand to 


absorb the “free” offerings. Premium 
ranges were about the same as the 
week before. On March 25 ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat quoted at 9@ 
12¢ over the May price, 12% protein 
12@18¢, 13% protein 15@23¢ over, 
14% protein 20@28¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 29@37¢ over, 16% protein 454 
53¢ over. These ranges were based 
on 58-lb. test weight, with 2¢ bu. 
premium for each pound over 58. 
Discounts were 3@5¢ for each pound 
under 58, down to 50. Below 50 Ib., 
discounts ran 5@6¢ bu. 

Durum wheat prices were quoted 
unchanged, but the market was main- 
ly a nominal one, with very little 
offered. (See range of quotations on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 












OPGimeary .csecs se @2.54% 
10% Protetm ..cicccsss & @ 2.56% 
12% Protein 5% @2.60% 
13% Protein 2 6 @2.65% 
14% Protein 2 5% @2.70% 
15% Protein 2.71% @2.79% 
16% Protein 75% @2.95% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
ue 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


ee, re 


4¢ premium 


59 Ib - 2¢ premium 
57 Ib <bee . 3¢ discount 
* Ser 8¢ discount 
55 Ib ewes 13¢ discount 
2 Serer 18¢ discount 
53 Ib > ae 23¢ discount 
52 Ib 28¢ discount 
51 Ib ¢ discount 





> > . 38¢ discount 
Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 
’@i¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—-l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—%8¢ bu. less 


Damage—% 


Ordinary Premiums Higher 


Receipts of wheat at Kansas City 
improved materially last week but 
did not enlarge the scarce supply of 
cash offerings. Most of the 785 cars 
were to arrive on contract or for 
account of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The shortages were felt in the 
cash market only in the low end of 
the protein scale. Buyers of ordinary 
wheat pushed premiums up 2¢ during 
the period. At the same time better 
wheat of higher protein held steady, 
with very little buying interest being 
shown in this market by mills. Ordi- 





CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
‘ Flour production in principal manvfacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 














Mar. 21 *Previous Mar. 22-26 Mar 7, Mar. 24-28, 
, 1955 week 1954 19 1952 
Northwest 616,34 642,911 693,7 9 ) 656,816 
Southwest 1,200.18 1,204,010 1,159,691 1,08 1 1.1 954 
Buffalo ie at 145.755 651.10 ‘4 0 i284 846 , 33 
Central and Southeast 38,41 534,169 18 9,57 176,000 
North Pacific Coast 312,704 17,343 SS ) 7 71,48 
Totals 311 ys 9 R70 86.64 007.588 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Mar. 21-25, Previous Mar. 22-26, Mar. 23-27, Mar 4-28 Mar. 26 Mar. 26 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest .. 86 90 94 82 79 45.1 6,682,487 
Southwest ou 92 92 , 8 R4 10,21 j 168.609 
Buffalo eee 93 118 97 105 99 1,619,181 19,710,344 
Central and Ss. E 81 80 70 s 1 1,909,839 0,846,387 
No. Pacific Coast 89 91 8 68 1] 1981 10,483,751 
WOME: ncacves 91 93 ° s ‘ 5 1 rv 1 1 091 s 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % at 5-day week Flour % ac 
output tivity capacity output tivity 
March 21-25 27,927 gr March 21 } 232,500 17,672 93 
Previous week .. 264,220 94 Previous week 900 21,157 95 
TOO BHO ccscice q 55,390 91 Xe ar ago 252,500 44 591 96 
Two years ago .. 287,350 51,184 gs ['wo years ago 282,500 272.105 96 
Five-year average ...... 7 > 85 Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average ......... 85 ~~ year " verage 55 
tevisec 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac Montana and Iowa: 
capacity nutput tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
March 21-25 ( 162.255 95 . : capacity output tivity 
el week ‘ 939.791 - March 21-25 181,250 398,673 83 
> ra alias) = ge Previous weel 481,250 $21,754 8&7 
Year ago ..... 904.301 & ¢ ° , 7 
a ll - fa 4 Yea igo P 487,250 $49,161 93 
['wo years ago 833,331 8 1 Re > me 
Five-year average : 89 lwo years ago . 552,000 118,188 76 
Ten-year average ..... ee ee 89 Five-year average 84 
’ Ten-year average 77 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Kevised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: ‘ 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day week Flour % ac Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity e . 
é . pees 5-day week Flour % at 
March 21-25 671,400 38,412 $1 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 671, 100 534 169 50 March 21-25 215,000 01.704 94 
Year ago 671,000 hh 182 ‘v Previous week 215,000 190,040 86 
Two years ago 671,400 559,575 8 Year ago 215.000 189,642 88 
Five-year average .... . se0 78 Two years ago 230.000 160.791 69 
Ten-y ear average ..... 7é Five-year average 85 
Revised Ten-year average 83 
BUFFALO *Revised 
5-day week Flour % at Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output = tivity March 21-25 .... 133,000 111,000 81 
March 21-25 475,000 $45,755 94 Previous week 133,000 *128,851 a7 
Previous week 475,000 561,102 118 Year ago . ‘ 133,200 99,097 74 
Year ago 459,500 146,506 97 Two years ago 122.000 86.623 65 
Two years ago 459,800 184,846 105 Five-year average . 79 
Five-year average ° 93 Ten-year average oan 83 
Ten-year average 89 *Revised 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March and prio r two weel together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma nd the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota Iowa North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapol St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
Southwest* Northwest* Buffalot ombined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
March 21-25 24,302 955,586 12,974 16,882 8 99 406.044 16.271 1.878.512 
Prev. week $24,381 12,438 11,32 18,14 
Two wks. ago 24,6958 11,877 10.380 16.955 
1954 2 $98,668 13,973 198,484 8,68 86,674 16,138 1,783,826 
1953 2 933,488 13,821 85,638 10,055 387,775 15,827 1,906,899 
1952 23 26 945,607 12,620 962,138 8.7 80,270 i4 s 1,858,015 
1951 24,008 1,024,432 12,321 658,007 & 698 59 O29 15,027 2.042.278 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. TAll mills. {Revised 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter N°. ! Derk end Hard $2.43 $22-73% 
¢ c met ’ mS § o. 2 jark anc arc 2.42% @2.72 
advanced to 20¢ over May. The rang¢ No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.41% @ 2.70% 
for 12.5% protein was 23@39¢ over No. 4 —_ and Hard 2.40% @ 2.68% 
_—s ; a pital o. 1 Ree : 2.38% @2.41% 
and for 14% it was 26@45¢ over. No. 2 Rea ;. 7% @2.41% 
This reflects no change in the higher ~ mes 2.36% @ 2.40% 
No. 4 Rec 2.35% @2.39% 


end of the range and a one to two- 
cent advance for less desirable offer- 
ings. The May future was relatively 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold for $2.65@2.67 bu. 
firm throughout the week and dis- on March 21, with 13% protein quoted 
played considerable strength March at $2.66 12 @2.67 2, delivered Texas 
28. The result was a close that day common points. Demand was fair and 
of $2.27% against the week's low of Offerings light. 
$2.22. Thus, advances in flour costs ——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 
were largely due to the upturn in ELECTED MAYOR 
May wheat. LAUREL, DEL.—Joseph C. Ellis, 

The approximate range of cash 34, partner in the Laurel Flour & 
wheat prices at Kansas City March Feed Mill, was elected mayor of 
25 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Laurel March 8. He was unopposed 
for the post. 
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Chicago Exchange 
Color Movie Will 
Explain Grain Marketing 


CHICAGO—Three movie and tele- 
vision personalities will play the 
leading roles in a movie being made 
for the Chicago Board of Trade by 
Wilding Pictures, Inc., 

Carla Balenda, currently starring 
in the Mickey Rooney, “Hey Mulli- 
gan’”’ television series, will play the 
role of Annie, sister of the grain 
farmer featured in the play. Hugh 
Beaumont, veteran stage and movie 
actor, will play the part of her hus- 
band. Another veteran, House Peters, 
will portray the role of the grain 
farmer 

Camera crews spent the week of 
Feb. 21 on the trading floor taking 
scenes to be included in the picture. 
To supply proper lighting for the 
floor scenes, 15 high-powered arc 
lights were mounted on the visitors’ 
gallery and catwalks overlooking the 
trading floor. 

The cast now is working on scenes 
being made in Wilding’s Chicago stu 
dios. As soon as weather conditions 
permit, they will move downstate to 
Plainfield to make farm and country 
elevator scenes. The color production 
explaining the functions of the ex- 
change is expected to be completed 
by late summer or early fall. 
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Continental Grain Co. 
Analyzes Seaway Effects 


CHICAGO—Continental Grain Co. 
officers held their annual manage- 
ment meetings in Chicago March 26- 
27 to discuss anticipated effects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and other cur- 
rent conditions affecting their opera- 
tions. 

Michel Fribourg, New York, com- 
pany president, was in charge of the 
meetings attended by executives of 
the firm’s major U.S. and Canadian 
offices. 
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Southwestern Farmers 
To Protest Lowering 
Of Sorghum Supports 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—A com- 
mittee will meet with Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, March 
31 to discuss what they term “the 
life or death” of the grain sorghum 
industry in New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas. 

The group will protest the USDA’s 
recent decision to reduce price sup- 
ports from 85 to 70% of parity on 
the 1955 crop. The grain sorghum 
producers will ask for the same sup- 
port that will be in effect for corn. 

R. G. Peeler of Hereford, Texas, is 
chairman of the informal group, 
which says it represents hundreds of 
farmers in the drouth-stricken area. 
Other committeemen are George 
Hammond, Clovis, N.M.; Leo Witow- 
ski, Texas; W. M. Sherley, Lazbuddy, 
Texas; John Venneman, Spearman, 
Texas; Rayraond Boles, Liberal, Kan- 
sas, and Roy T. Nall, Boise City, 
Okla. 

They point out that grain sor- 
ghums proved a stabilizing influence 
for many a farm in the drouth area. 
This will not be the case—especially 
in the irrigated areas—under lower 
support prices, they say. The farmers 
point out that many are financing 
wells and irrigation systems and can- 
not switch to cotton or wheat be- 
cause of acreage restrictions. 


Ce er ee ne ee een = 
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NEW DURUM SEED 
SCARCE 


ST. PAUL—The new rust-resistant 
durum wheats now in a concentrated 
increase program in fields near Yuma, 
Ariz., will not be available to Minne- 
sota seed growers for increase before 
1956. Minnesota farmers who wish to 
grow them as a crop probably will 
not be able to buy seed until the 
spring of 1957, according to an an- 
nouncement from Carl Borgeson, as- 
sociate professor of agronomy at the 
University of Minnesota and leader 
of the agronomy department’s seed- 
stocks project. An allotment of the 
forthcoming Yuma harvest of seed of 
the new durums, developed by agron- 
omists at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, will be increased by 
the University of Minnesota’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and seed 
allotted approved Minnesota seed 
growers early next year, Mr. Borge- 
son said, 





Biscuit, Cracker Meeting 
To Hear U.S. Official 


CHICAGO — Bradshaw Mintener, 
assistant secretary of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, will be the guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the Biscuit 
& Cracker Manufacturers Assn. at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 4, it 
was announced by J. S. Vander Heide, 
association president. 

The luncheon meeting will be held 
on the last day of the 52nd annual 
joint convention of the BCMA and 
the Independent Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Co., Inc., beginning May 1. 

Mr. Mintener, who resigned as vice 
president and general counsel of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to accept the 
federal post in 1954, is responsible 
for the department's federal-state re- 
lations. He had been associated with 
Pillsbury since 1933. 

In addition to his business career, 
Mr. Mintener has been active for 
many years in public, civic, educa- 
tional, welfare and religious affairs 
He has served as associate trustee 
of Hamline University, as a member 
of the Minneapolis Citizens Charter 
Committee, as chairman of the health 
and welfare commission of the Twin 
Cities Ladies Garment Industry, and 
as chairman of the Minnesota Little 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Mintener was born in Trem- 
pealeau, Wis. He was graduated from 
Yale University, was a student at 
Oxford University, England, 1923-26, 
and Harvard Law School, 1926-27, 
and received his LL.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1929. He prac- 
ticed law and was an instructor at 
the Minnesota College of Law prior 
to joining Pillsbury Mills. 
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Wisconsin Production Men 
Discuss Bulk Handling 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Production Men’s Club held its 
monthly meeting March 21 at “The 
Town Bowl” Germantown, Wis., with 
president Eric Milisch, Jaeger Bak- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., presiding. 

Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, discussed the “Bulk 
Handling of Flour” which was fol- 
lowed by a question and answer pe- 
riod. 

Richard Moreau, Moreau & Risch, 
Inc., Milwaukee, presented a paper on 
machinery and equipment to tie in 
with the bulk handling of flour. 


Douglas F. Box Elected 
Chairman of Operative 


Millers’ District No. 7 


FORT WORTH—Douglas F. Box, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, was elected chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 7 of the Association of 
Operative Millers at a meeting March 
19 at the Hilton Hotel in Fort Worth. 

Mr. Box, who has been serving as 
vice chairman, succeeds A. G. Preuss, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., who 
was presented with a certificate for 
distinguished service as chairman. 

Ben Blackburn, Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, was continued as 
national executive committeeman. 

The one-year member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, William H. Cobb, 


Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., was 
moved up to the position of vice 
chairman. W. B. Holmes, Morten 


Milling Co., Dallas, moves from the 
two-year executive committeeman’s 
post to the one-year position, and 
Bill Blanchard, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., moves from the three- 
year to the two-year position. Wil- 
liam Wohkittel, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., was elected to the three-year 
position on the executive committee 

Henry H. Stark, Oklahoma City, 

continues as secretary-treasurer ol 
the district. 
Blackburn reported at the 
meeting on activities of the AOM 
technical research committee. W. B. 
Holmes conducted a demonstration of 
various maintenance devices. Donald 
Eber, Kansas City, AOM secretary, 
iiso addressed the group. 

Forest Wolf, Quaker Oats Co., 
spoke on bulk materials handling in 
feed milling, and Ira S. Willis, Supe- 
riod Grain Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., discussed bulk handling of 
hour. 


Ben 


A banquet was held in the evening, 
with entertainment furnished by the 
allied trades. 
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Charles Bode Heads 
Cincinnati Section of 


Cereal Chemists’ Group 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Charles E. 
Bode, Soft Wheat Quality Labora- 
tory, Wooster, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the Cincinnati Section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists at a recent meeting in 
Columbus. 

Other new officers for 1955-56 are 
Joe E. Zvanovec, National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, vice chairman, and Rus- 
sell G. Snow, Mennel Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Thirty-five persons were present 
for the meeting, held March 19. The 
chemists inspected the Keever Starch 
plant in the morning and then met at 
the Fort Hayes Hotel in the after- 
noon 

Speakers were R. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio, who talked on nutrition and 
disease control in feeds; W. H. Han- 
son, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., who 
presented a paper on absorption and 
its relation to cookie flour quality, 
and W. T. Yamazaki, Federal Soft 
Wheat Quality Laboratory, who 
spoke on flour granulation and cookie 
quality. 


H. Eschelman, 


The fall meeting of the section will 
be held in September, with the Ohio 
Valley district of the Association of 
Operative Millers. There will be a 
mill visitation at Brookville, Ohio, 
and a program at Dayton. 
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Price Support 
on Corn Set at 
87% of Parity 


WASHINGTON—Corn price sup- 
port for the 1955 crop has been set 
at 87% of parity, or $1.58 bu. for 
the commercial corn area, by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The department said the figure was 
a minimum and might be raised by 
variations in the value of parity or 
adverse weather conditions. The $1.58 
price compares with a 1954 support 
rate of $1.62, figured on 90% parity. 

The department estimated that the 
supply, as of Oct. 1, 1955, will be 
107% of normal requirements. 

The acreage allotment for the en- 
tire commercial area—comprising 805 
counties—already has been set at 
49.8 million acres, an 8% increase 
over the 1954 allotment of 46.9 mil- 
lion acres. 

Supports for 1955 outside the com- 
mercial area will be, as before, 75% 
of the commercial rate, or $1.18% bu. 

The USDA had power this year to 
fix supports as low as 82%% of 
parity, it was pointed out. 
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Sterling Drug Income in 
1954 Increases 13.5% 


NEW YORK—New records were 
established in 1954 by Sterling Drug 
Inc. in sales and in earnings before 
taxes, while net profit was 13.5% 
higher than in the previous year, ac- 
cording to the annual report signed 
by James Hill, Jr., chairman and 
president. 

Net profit for the year ended Dec. 
31 was $13,125,338, after provision for 
income taxes, an increase of $1,565.,- 
269 over the $11,560,069 reported in 
1953. After deducting preferred divi- 
dends, net earnings were equivalent 
to $3.32 per common share, compared 
with $2.91 in the previous year. 

Net sales for the year were $164,- 
262,262 compared with $161,706,271 
in 1953. Eleven percent of the com- 
pany’s sales were in industrial prod- 
ucts. 
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U.S. Demand for Durum 


Seed Increases Price 


WINNIPESG——For the third con- 
secutive year durum wheat seed sup- 
plies will be scarce and a heavy de- 
mand from the U.S. is depleting stocks 
of Canada’s best seed durum, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Catelli Durum 
Institute. Buyers in the U.S. are pay- 
ing up to $6.50 bu. Canadian seed firms 
report that U.S. customers are bid- 
ding wholesale prices above retail 
prices in Canada. The Durum Insti- 
tute indicates that even with the 
scarcity of supplies farmers in West- 
tern Canada will plant approximately 
825,000 acres to durum wheats which 
is 11% greater than a year ago. 
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KANSAS FIRM SOLD 

NORTON, KANSAS — The Hall 
Grain Co. here has been purchased 
by the Norton Co-operative Elevator 
Assn., according to Chrissie Drom- 
mer, president of the newly organ- 
ized association. 

The grain firm was owned and op- 
erated by Wendell Hall and had a 
storage capacity of 70,000 bu. Mr. 
Hall will devote full time to the op- 
eration of his elevator at Almena, 
Kansas. 
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Research Program 
For Hard Winter 
Wheat Outlined 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A re- 
search plan to improve hard red win- 
ter wheat as advanced by a commit- 
tee composed of experiment station 
personnel in the major winter wheat 
States now is in print, according to 
the department of flour and feed mill- 
ing industries at Kansas State Col- 
lege. The 45-page booklet summariz- 
ing the recommendations of the com- 
mittee is available from the college, 
and may be found in libraries as Ne- 
braska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 425. 

The committee concludes its pres- 
entation with the four major purposes 
of the project: (1) to show the lines of 
research which at present appear to 
merit attention in view of the practi- 
cal benefits that might come from 
them; (2) to outline areas of basic 
inquiry that would enlarge the scope 
of fundamental knowledge of the 
wheat plant and elements or forces 
of nature that influence it; (3) to 
point out the requirements for an 
accelerated program by which some 
results might be obtained many years 
earlier than with the present facili- 
ties and personnel, and (4) to esti- 
mate the cost of such a research pro- 
gram at current rates. 

The function of the committee is 
to formulate plans for future research 
on hard red winter wheat in the Great 
Plains. And the new bulletin brings 
up to date information on current and 
future problems confronting growers, 
processors and consumers. 

The report cites past accomplish- 
ments in wheat research, and goes on 
to point out further work which is 
needed. Needs for funds in further re- 
search also are outlined. 

Among the problems needing fur- 
ther research, the committee says, 
are wheat diseases; insect problems; 
ecological physiology; agronomic 
problems; quality as related to pro- 
cessing, utilization, storage and mar- 
keting; and breeding of well adapted, 
high quality varieties. 

Members of the committee include 
I. M. Atkins, Texas, plant breeding 
and agronomy; E. S. McFadden, Tex- 
as, plant breeding and genetics; K. B. 
Porter, Texas, agronomy and plant 
breeding; J. R. Quimby, Texas, agron- 
omy; John Carter, Jr., New Mexico, 
agronomy; R. G. Dahms, Oklahoma, 
entomology; H. F. Murphy, Okla- 
homa, soils; A. M. Schlehuber, Okla- 
homa, plant breeding and agronomy; 
H. C. Young, Jr., Oklahoma, plant 
pathology; C. O. Johnston, Kansas, 
plant pathology; H. H. Laude, com- 
mittee chairman, Kansas; R. H. 
Painter, Kansas, entomology; J. A. 
Shellenberger, Kansas, milling and 
baking; D. W. Robertson, Colorado, 
agronomy and plant breeding; V. A. 
Johnson, Nebraska, agronomy and 
plant breeding; J. E. Livingston, Ne- 
braska, plant pathology; R. M. Sand- 
stedt, Nebraska, milling and baking; 
R. P. Pfeifer, Wyoming, agronomy 
and plant breeding; R. E. Atkins, 
Iowa, plant breeding and agronomy; 
J. E. Grafius, South Dakota, agron- 
omy and plant breeding; E. R. Ause- 
mus, Minnesota, agronomy and plant 
breeding; W. F. Geddes, milling and 
baking, Minnesota; E. R. Hehn, Mon- 
tana, agronomy and plant breeding; 
F. H. McNeal, Montana, plant breed- 
ing, and L. P. Reitz, USDA regional 
coordinator, secretary of the group. 
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ABA Exhibitor's 
Manual Available 


CHICAGO—An exhibitor’s manual 
which provides complete information 
on rules, general information, and a 
set of order blanks for booth equip- 
ment and supplies has been prepared 
for use exclusively by exhibitors at 
the American Bakers Association’s 
1955 baking industry exposition. The 
exposition will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 1-6. 

Plastic bound and perforated so 
that individual pages may be removed 
easily, the manual contains nine 
pages of rules, information, deadline 
date, floor plans of the exposition 
hall and a set of order blanks, in 
duplicate, from 15 service and supply 
organizations. 

The manuals are in the mail to the 
list of 254 exhibitors who have al- 
ready contracted for space at the ex- 
position, according to Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
chairman of the ABA-BEMA expo- 
sition committee. 

“The rules covered in the manual 
are resigned for the convenience and 
protection of the exhibitor,” Mr. 
Scott said, “and to give maximum 
visibility to all the exhibits. The ex- 
position is planned to provide an at- 
mosphere of progress, to attract the 
maximum number of bakers so that 
they will visit and examine every 
part of the exposition.” 

Mr. Scott noted that while most 
of the exhibit area has been con- 
tracted for, a limited amount of space 
still is available. 
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Crete Mills Introduces 


Line of Pesticides 


CRETE, NEB. — The Crete Mills, 
Crete, Neb., division of Lauhoff Grain 
Co., is introducing a new line of 
farm and home pesticides this month. 

The new line of pesticides primar- 
ily will be marketed through estab- 
lished Victor feed dealer outlets. It 
is made up of crop sprays, grain fu- 
migants and sprays, household bug 
and fly sprays, brush and crab grass 
killers, rodenticides, and dairy and 
beef cattle sprays. 

William Schoenherr, chief entom- 
ologist for the Lauhoff Grain Co., 
will be in charge of the new depart- 
ment. He will be assisted by E. W. 
Anderson. 

The Victor pesticides will be la- 
beled under the Victor brand name. 
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Oklahoma City Bakery 
Sold to Mead Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Royal 
Baking Co., 104 N.E. 8th St., Okla- 
homa City, owned and operated for 
41 years by Harry S. Alexander, has 
been sold to E. P. Mead, Amarillo, 
Texas, owner of 13 bakeries in Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

Mr. Mead has announced an im- 
mediate expansion which will in- 
crease the 50 established bread routes 
te 75. Tentative expansion plans have 
also been made for the building of a 
$2 million plant on acreage at the 
outskirts of Oklahoma City next 
Autumn. Royal’s Butter Krust bread 
will be replaced with Mead’s Fine 
bread. The new management has an- 
nounced that the 100 employes of 
the plant will be retained. 

Mr. Alexander, the retiring owner, 
has been active in the local bakers 
club and has served as president of 
the Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 

















BISCUIT PROMOTION—Claiming a industry first for its commercial-bakery- 
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produced baking powder biscuits, General Mills, Inc., is supplying window 
and showcase streamers such as that illustrated above as part of its mer- 


chandising kit for bakers. 


Commercial Baking 
Powder Biscuit 
Developed by GMI 


A new development for the bak- 
ing industry which is claimed to per- 
mit the commercial production of a 
top-grade, home-quality baking pow- 
der biscuit has been made by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The biscuits are in no sense a com- 
promise, but mark the development 
for commercial bakery production, 
both wholesale and retail, of the 
means for producing a universally 
favorite baked product that has al- 
ways until now been limited to home 
baking, Ralph S. Herman, head of 
GMI bakery sales service, announces. 


The company has developed a dry 
mix that it is making available to 
the baking industry under the brand 
“General Mills Brown ’n Serve Genu- 
ine Buttermilk Baking Powder Bis- 
cuit Flour Mix.” The mix requires 
only the addition of 21% hydrog- 
enated shortening and 60 to 64% 
liquid. The doughs exhibit excellent 
stability during makeup, Mr. Her- 
man says. 


The company is in the midst of 
launching a national promotion in- 
troducing the biscuits. A merchan- 
dising kit will be available to the 
baker, including brochures describing 
the new process, sample two-color 
magazine insert, price markers, two 
streamers such as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, four-column 
newspaper mat, and suggested one 
and two-column newspaper layouts. 





USDA Sets Lower 
Support Levels 
For Oilseed Crops 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
backed down from a decision by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. board of di- 
rectors to end price support on cot- 
tonseed and announced that it would 
support this crop at 65% of parity. 

Loans on farm-stored cottonseed 
will be available at an average of 
$46 ton, and purchases of cotton- 
seed from producers will average 
$42 ton. 

The agency held to the earlier de- 
cision on both soybeans and flax- 
seed which will be supported, re- 
spectively, at 70 and 65% of parity. 
This means that the national aver- 
age price support level for beans 
will be $2.04 bu. and flaxseed $2.91 
bu. Both of these computations repre- 
sent calculations on the Feb. 15, 
1955, parity prices. 

The announcement also carries an 
innovation in USDA loan programs. 
Soybean farm and warehouse loans 
will be made only at the support level 
for the county where grown rather 
than the county where held in stor- 
age. It is expected that this same 
policy will be adopted for all the 
loan crops since it has become the 
practice of producers to move their 
crops into loan position in counties 
where higher loan rates have been 
available. 

USDA did not disclose its method 
of implementing the cottonseed loan 
program except to state that it will 
not operate a package program as 
in the past. 

It is expected in informed trade 
circles that seed support will be done 
in this manner: CCC will buy seed 
from crushers who pay not less than 
the support price to the producer 
and in turn make toll crushing con- 


tracts. CCC will take over oil at a 
stipulated price and permit the 
crusher to retain the meal. It is also 
expected that the linters would be 
turned back to the crusher. 

In making its decision USDA de- 
clined to accept a proposal that soy- 
bean oil be purchased by CCC as 
part of the soybean support pro- 
gram. Experts at USDA said they 
could not carry out such a program 
since at a stipulated purchase price 
for oil they might sometime later 
be supporting beans at a much high- 
er level of parity if meal prices 
soared out of line with oil. 
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Lima, Ohio, Electric 
Motor Firm to Expand 


LIMA, OHIO — The Lima Electric 
Motor Co. is expanding its main 
manufacturing plant at Lima, Ohio, 
and increasing its production facili- 
ties there. 

H. E. Reeder, president of the firm, 
has announced that construction is 
underway and is scheduled for com- 
pletion in approximately three 
months. The company’s major prod- 
ucts are heavy-duty industrial elec- 
tric motors, selective speed machine 
tool drives and speed reducers. 
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John Bellin Named 
Heller Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS — John L. Bellin, 
Minneapolis manager of the S. Heller 
Elevator Co., has been elected vice 
president of the corporation. He has 
been affiliated with the company 
since 1924 and has been its Minne- 
apolis manager since 1935. The com- 
mete headquarters are in Milwau- 
ee. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

















NORTH DAKOTA FIRE 
OPS, N.D.—Fire recently caused 
damage to the F. H. Peavey & Co. 
elevator here. Ray Fee is manager 
of the elevator. 
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The Philippines 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour has been 
conducted by three officials of the 
Canadian government: William Rid- 
del, a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and Dr. J. 
Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on the Philippines. 

¥ ¥ 


The Republic of the Philippines 
covers an area of 115,600 square miles 
and consists of some 7,000 islands, 
11 of which exceed 1,000 square miles 
each and account for about 94% of 
the land area. In 1952 the population 
was estimated at 21 million. 

Market for Flour 

Rice is still the principal staple 
food in the Philippines but bread has 
made substantial progress, particu- 
larly in the urban areas, and wheat 
flour is now the second most im- 
portant food. Bread is now consumed 
throughout the country for break- 
fast; rice is still the main dish at 
other meals. 

The Philippine market is quality- 
conscious and the consumers are par- 
ticular about the appearance and 
taste of baked products. 

Not only has the size of the flour 
market increased 47% since 1939, but 
the Canadian share of the market 
has gone up from 12 to 54%, mainly 
at the expense of the Australian 
share, which has dropped from 29.6 
to less than 1%. This change has oc- 
curred despite the fact that Canadian 
and Australian flour have been and 
continue to be under an equal tariff 
disadvantage compared with USS. 
flour. The bread-making quality of 
Canadian flour outweighs that tariff 
disadvantage, but U.S. flour has dis- 
placed the softer Australian flour. 


Characteristics of Philippine Baking 
The chief characteristics of baking 
in the Philippines are the widespread 
use of the dough-break and the bak- 
ing of rolls called Pan de Sel. A 
dough-break is a pair of smooth rolls 
with adjustable spacing, hand or 
electrically operated, through which 
dough is sheeted. The dough may be 
passed through the rolls forty or 
more times after the main fermenta- 
tion period. As a result, the dough 
becomes short and tight and produces 
bread of very close texture. But the 
process is hard on the dough and 
requires the use of a strong flour. 

In the Philippines, bread is norm- 
ally eaten in the form of small in- 
dividual rolls known as Pan de Sel. 
These are popular partly because they 
fit the need of the consumer who 
does not want or cannot afford a 
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Flour Market 


whole loaf, and partly because pur- 
chase of fresh Pan de Sel can be 
limited to daily requirements—a de- 
cided advantage in a climate where 
bread does not keep well. Pan de Sel 
is thus the bread of the working 


classes. About 70% of the flour is 
used for Pan de Sel and bread, 25% 
for cakes and biscuits, and possibly 
5% for noodies and other uses. 


Cassava Flour 


The Philippine Government is now 
making an effort to replace some im- 
ported wheat flour with a local prod- 
uct called cassava flour. The cassava 
bush, which is native to the Philip- 
pines, takes eight to eleven months 
to produce tubers which may weigh 
as much as two pounds. Processing 
requires that the tubers be washed, 
peeled with drum peelers, and wet 
milled to a fine powder. It is usual 
to separate some pure starch (tapi- 
oca); the remaining product, called 
cassava flour, has a reduced starch 
content of about 60 to 70% and an 
increased fiber content. 


In June, 1951, Act No. 657, Con- 
gress passed the Cassava Flour Law. 
It requires that wheat flour importers 
purchase, for sale to their customers, 
cassava flour in such proportions as 
may be prescribed but not exceeding 
30%. The intention is to require im- 
ported wheat flour to be mixed with 
domestic cassava flour, which is 


equivalent to diluting wheat flour 
with starch. The act does not require 
that the prescribed percentages of 
cassava flour must be used in all 





es gee 
Cassava Bush and Starch 


The picture shows the cassava bush, 
native to the Philippines, and the 
tubers which are produced. These 
tubers, which weigh as much as two 
pounds, are washed and peeled and 
then wet milled into the fine powder 
seen in the large jar at the left of 
the picture. From this powder some 
pure starch (tapioca) is separated; 
the remaining cassava flour still re- 
tains a starch content of about 60 
to 70%. 
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baked products. For example, a baker 
might well use lower percentages in 
bread and higher percentages in cakes 
and cookies. 


Research on the Problem 


Research on the cassava problem 
has been undertaken both at the 
Institute of Science and Technology 
and at. the Bureau of Plant Produc- 
tion, both of which the mission vis- 
ited. Experiments have indicated that 
bread might carry 10% of cassava 
flour, Pan de Sel possibly 15 to 20%, 
biscuits about 30%, cakes and certain 
types of cookies as much as 50 to 
100%. It has been suggested that 
cassava flour might be employed as 
dusting flour, use of which is esti- 
mated at 2 to 3%. 

At the present time, the Philippine 
quota under the International Wheat 
Agreement provides for 625,000 bags 
of wheat flour (50 lb. size) a month. 
Consumption requirement is probably 
close to 650,000 bags and, in the be- 
ginning at least, it is intended to 
fill the gap with cassava flour. 

By the end of 1954 four factories 
are expected to be producing enough 
cassava flour to provide for a 5 to 
7% dilution of imported wheat flour. 
It will take several years to bring 
production up to the top figure of 
30% envisaged by the Cassava Act. 
Whether it will eventually prove 
feasible to use wheat flour and cas- 
sava flour in the proportion of seven 
to three remains to be seen. In any 
event, the comparative position of 
strong Canadian flour in the Philip- 
pine market is likely to be improved 
by this development, because a strong 
flour is required to carry any sub- 
stantial percentage of cassava flour. 


JANUARY THAW—Weather scien- 
tists now believe that winter's famed 
“January thaw,” predicted so faith- 
fully by old time almanacs, is a 
weather regularity. Detailed studies 
have shown that about three weeks 
into the new year, across much of the 
eastern part of the U.S., a marked 
warm spell takes place too regularly 
to be accidental. From New England 
to Georgia, temperatures usually rise 
between Jan. 20 and 23. In the Mid- 
west, it happens a few days earlier. 
Winters as a whole are known to be 
growing warmer in the northern 
hemisphere. To determine that ab- 
normal weather is more than a ran- 
dom event—and hence normal—not 
only must records of many years be 
studied but also rigid statistical tests 
applied. Midwinter thaws have never 
been welcomed by farmers, who 
know that unseasonable early growth 
is likely to be hurt by later freezes. 
Many an old proverb warns of thaws 
in January. For example: “If you see 
grass in January, lock your grain in 
the granary.”—Grain Quarterly, Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives. 
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FOOD FADDISTS CAUSE SERIOUS 
HEALTH PROBLEMS—Food supply 
in the U.S. is protected by high 
standards, yet the health of a vast 
number of people is being endan- 
gered by the unsound dietary rec- 
ommendations of the faddists, accord- 
ing to Miss Lois Oberhelman, ex- 
tension food and nutrition specialist 
at Purdue University, who explains 
that too often those who have fol- 
lowed the advice of the quacks delay 
seeking necessary medical treatment 
until too late. 

Food faddists—nutritional quacks 
—of today resemble the medicine 
men of the past, because most of 
them have something to sell. People, 
Miss Oberhelman warns, should be 
skeptical about sensational “health” 
claims or scare stories against fa- 
miliar foods. Some faddists rule out 
milk even though research has shown 
that everyone, from infants to eld- 
erly people, needs milk for health. 
Miss Oberhelman comes to this con- 
clusion: 

“No one food or food product of- 
fers all the nutrients needed by the 
body. To meet nutritional needs, the 
normal person should eat a variety of 
foods from the Basic Seven food 
group. Fads which cheat the body 
of needed nutrients can be very 
dangerous.” 

eee 

Rice is still the principal food in 
Japan, although Japanese are eating 
20% less rice now than they did be- 
fore the war and correspondingly 
more wheat and barley. 


e®ee 
Each year about 2 million young 
Americans become available for em- 
ployment, while roughly 1% million 
workers die or retire because of age 
or disability. 
e®ee 
REMEMBERING PRAIRIE 
FIELDS 


The many miracles the seasons bring 
Are hoarded safe and deep within 
man’s heart, 
Treasured for quiet hours of remem- 
bering, 
Long of himself a vital, precious 
part. 
He who has loved the plains will 
muse upon 
The living, triumphant fields of 
winter wheat, 
Its vivid greenness, magically spun 
To brave the beating rain and 
stinging sleet. 
May fields will bring to him their 
springtime guise 
Like jade-green seas washed silv- 
ery in the wind; 
And June fields, gold beneath del- 
phinium skies 
Will glitter ever in a realm un- 
dimmed. 
The emerald fields, the silver and 
the gold 
Await in mind their moment to un- 
fold. 
—Maude Rene Princehouse. 
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MORE ON FOOD FOR THE REDS 
ROM a reader: “Your editorial, ‘Food As a 
Cold War Weapon,’ in the March 15 issue of 

The Miller, deserved re-reading after I had read 
the text of some State Department documents 
in The New York Times. You concluded your edi- 
torial with: ‘When humanitarianism is held in 
suspicion and contempt, there is little chance for 

blessing either in giving or receiving.’ You did 

not have the State Department documents at hand 

when you wrote the editorial. Just to show how 
right you were, however, I’m quoting from General 

Deane (U.S. Military Mission to the Soviet Union 

during World War II) and Averill Harriman (then 

U.S. Ambassador to Russia). 

“General Deane said, Dec. 2, 1944: ‘Collabora- 
tion with Russia won’t be worth a hoot, however, 
unless it is based upon mutual respect and made 
to work both ways. . . . The Russians simply can- 
not understand giving without taking and as a 
result even our giving is viewed with suspicion. 
Gratitude cannot be banked in the Soviet Union. 
Each transaction is complete in itself without 
regard to past favors. The party of the first part 
is either a shrewd trader to be admired or a 
sucker to be despised.’ 

“Harriman said that he would have to agree 
with Deane’s analysis. All this was in 1944, 11 
years ago. And the sad, sad part of it all is that 
in 1945 at Malta and Yalta, the ‘statesman’ still 
believed that they were dealing with people who 
thought as they did—that giving the Russians what 
they wanted (and more, too) would win them 
over. Instead, the Russians tagged us as suckers 
and played us for all they could get, which was 
plenty. Read the complete text of the Yalta Papers. 
It will curl your eyelashes. 

“The purpose of this note is to call Deane’s 
1944 analysis of the Russians to your attention in 
the light of your March 15, 1955, analysis; that is, 
when humanitarianism is held in suspicion or 
contempt, there is little chance for blessing either 
in giving or receiving. It is difficult for some to 
rationalize that conclusion in the light of their 
beliefs in Christianity or all the Bible says about 
charity and brotherly love. The catch is that we’re 
not dealing with people who read and believe in 
the Bible, so another set of rules must prevail.” 
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WHOLESALE PROFIT MARGINS 


NE of the most crucial problems confronting 
() flour jobbers and wholesale grocers who 
handle flour is how to maintain profit margins in 
the face of rising costs and steadily increasing 
price competition from chain stores and other 
forms of distribution. 

Obviously, one solution of the problem is 
modernized warehouses, mechanized for the great- 
est possible efficiency and located at strategic 
distribution points. In view of the rapid changes 
taking place in consumers’ buying habits, with 
shopping centers spreading out over wide areas, 
the location of warehouses is becoming increasingly 
important. 

Trucking costs are reduced when the length 
of hauls is kept at a reasonable mileage. Further- 
more, delivery frequency is better, and this today 
is an important factor because of the trend among 
retailers to maintain minimum stocks, thereby 
placing greater responsibility of warehousing on 
jobbers and wholesale grocers. These factors also 
increase the rate of turnover for both wholesale 
and retail flour distributors. 

As the flour distributing business is conducted 
today, handling is an extremely important and 
expensive part of the operation. In congested areas 
and poorly designed warehouses, handling costs 
become critical. 

The type of warehouse is as important as its 
location, since this also has much to do with con- 
trolling costs. The present trend apparently is 
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toward the one-story warehouse, in which mer- 
chandise can be handled with a minimum of ef- 
fort and produce the mass-production, stream- 
lined efficiency now prevalent in factories. 

Handling costs can be influenced, of course, by 
improved planning and layouts, and by the in- 
stallation and use of new and improved handling 
equipment. 

The modern warehouse should have ample 
natural light and air, with sufficient space around 
it for parking and future expansion. Such struc- 
tures are a far cry from those of several decades 
ago, which usually were located in the heart of 
a congested wholesale district. Space was at a 
premium, and the buildings had to be at least 
several floors high, which did not improve ef- 
ficiency. The modern flour warehouse requires 
ample space for lift trucks, conveyors and other 
means of moving stocks. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., recently declared that 
old-fashioned warehouses will soon be a thing 
of the past. He predicted that operators who do 
not follow the modern trend in warehousing will 
be forced out of business. 

Chain grocery store operators are generally 
recognized as extremely capable distributors. That 
they fully appreciate the importance of ware- 
housing in their operations is clearly shown in 
the fact that they spent more than $75,000,000 
in constructing and equipping such buildings last 
year. There are indications that this amount will 
be exceeded in 1955. 
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THE BUSHEL AND THE CWT. 


ROUND the market place there is a revival 

of talk about the desirability of making a 
hundredweight the basic unit of all transactions 
in grain, thereby consigning the bushel to the 
place where the surrey with the fringe on top 
has gone, 

Most millers might vote in favor of the change, 
if for no other reason than that it would greatly 
simplify their record keeping and accounting pro- 
cedure. For many years practically all other mixed 
feed ingredients have been measured with satis- 
faction on the hundredweight basis. 

It has been suggested that those who wish 
to promote the hundredweight as the unit of all 
grain transactions ought to center their attention 
on the grain exchanges. If these institutions were 
to change their trading unit to the hundredweight, 
it might not be long before this basis was adopted 
by other segments of the trade and in time would 
become universal. However, habits of long stand- 
ing are not easily changed. No matter what is 
done now, probably there will be bushel trading 
for a long time. This seems clearly indicated by 
the milling industry’s experience with the archaic 
barrel, which was dropped as the basis of flour 
trading in 1943. Many people in the trade still 
talk and think in terms of the non-existent unit. 

In Canada, millers still use the barrel of 196 
lb. as the basic unit of measure. Flour is sold 
on the domestic market in 98-lb. sacks, though the 
export trade has developed the hundredweight 
unit. Some years ago there was an attempt to 
end the barrel’s domination but it failed. Custo- 
mers objected to paying a few cents extra for 
the additional 2 Ib. in the sacks and the milling 
industry was forced to retreat. But the matter 
is still discussed and the time to take action once 
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again could be in conjunction with the move to 
scrap the bushel. 

With the hundredweight as the common fac- 
tor, the trade in both the U.S. and Canada would 
find itself in agreement with the trade in European 
and many other foreign countries. There is a 
good case for standardization. 
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GUARANTEED WAGES —In a competitive 
economy you can’t guarantee wages because you 
can’t guarantee that consumers will buy what the 
wage earner produces. The guaranteed wage 
might work by dividing up the market among a 
few monopolies regulated by the government, 
though that, of course, would be regimentation. 
Can it be, therefore, that those who cry for the 
guaranteed wage are really asking for more 
planned economy? 
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THE CARROT AND THE STICK 


IGH productivity is a rare national achieve- 
H ment. Only a handful of peoples in the west- 
ern world have achieved it, and eastern nations 
are strangers to it. In recent years, under Social- 
ism, productivity has declined even in Europe and 
in Britain where it was born. The London Eco- 
nomist, trying to put its finger on what went 
wrong with British productivity in the recent 
Socialistic regime, comments: 

“The human donkey requires either a carrot 
in front or a stick behind to goad it into activity. 
The whole drift of British society for two genera- 
tions has been to whittle both . . . until very little 
of either is left. . . . There is hardly the flavor 
of the carrot or the shadow of a stick. And yet 
we wonder why the donkey does not break into 
a trot.” 


Even when a nation starts up the road of eco- 
nomic progress, there is no guarantee that all of 
its people will benefit. Egypt’s rulers squandered 
their nation’s resources on the pyramids, while 
Napoleon impoverished France with endless wars. 


History teaches us that it is possible, and in- 
deed easy, to destroy the springs of progress in 
a society, and that almost all past civilizations 
have done so. Like a precious jewel, productivity 
is difficult to gain, easy to lose. 

To project the Economist’s image of the donkey 
a little farther, there is no true impulse in the 
flavor of the Socialistic carrot, and the stick is 
a fascistic goad rather than the pleasant incentive 
of private enterprise’s profit motive. 
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“RELATIVELY UNCONTROLLABLE” 


HE Bureau of the Budget classifies about 
89% of total federal expenditures as “rela- 

tively uncontrollable.” This includes the $41.9 
billion estimated for national security items, $6.6 
billion for interest on the public debt, and $8.3 
billion for a number of other items, expenditures 
for which are determined by basic law rather than 
by the amount voted in annual appropriations. 

Only about $7.2 billion is classified by the 
Bureau as fully controllable through the appropri- 
ations process. While some curtailment of this 
amount through economies should be possible, it 
is obvious that practicable savings of any real 
size are to be achieved in two areas: 1) defense 
and other security items, including foreign aid, 
and 2) various functions and activities, the extent 
of appropriations for which is determined pretty 
much by other legislation. Achievement in savings 
in many of these programs will call for changes 
in legislation that will curtail their scope. 

All of this means that economy advocates both 
in and out of Congress have their work cut out 
for them in the present session. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Premiums for 
Growers 


The offering of premiums to con- 
sumers as purchase incentives has 


become big business in the U.S. The . 


farmers get their incentives in the 


form of subsidies but has anybody 
on the North American continent 


ever thought of offering premiums in 
the form of bicycles and radios to 
the growers of the biggest crops? 

Maybe not, but the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment has. Sofia radio announces 
that the Ministry of Agriculture is 
to run what is described as a “social 
competition” to increase crop yields. 
Besides bicycles and radios, motor 
cycles, cars and trucks will be given 
at the end of the harvest season to 
the individuals and collective farms 
achieving the highest yields. 

The plan indicates that the situa- 
tion in Bulgaria is bordering on des- 
peration. Ever since the introduction 
of Communism production has been 
sliding, mainly as a result of non- 
cooperation by the peasants. 

Bulgaria is facing much the same 
difficulties in agriculture as the other 
satellite countries, according to a 
senior official. Describing the 1954 
production as “manifestly inade- 
quate” he revealed that the year’s 
plan for average yields was, except 
for sunflowers and rice, not fulfilled, 
and that the plan to increase bread 
grains in state warehouses was not 
fully realized. 


Yields Too Low 


For a “people’s democratic” Bul- 
garia, the official said, an average 
yield of 10 to 11 bu. of wheat to the 
acre was “definitely low.” Whatever 
happened, the yield must not be al- 
lowed to fall below 14 to 15 bu. to 
the acre. The official admitted that 
the government had to dig into food 
reserves in 1954, although the har- 
vest was not especially bad. It was 
just not good enough. 

Among the chief reasons for these 
shortcomings he listed slackness, poor 
organization, and corruption, partic- 
ularly in marketing. Management 
was not good enough in the agri- 
cultural ministry, in the local coun- 
cils or in the party cells. 

The official continued, “We hear 
the peasants saying it is easy enough 
for you up there to issue orders, but 
see what the local managers are do- 
ing. They won't speak to us, and they 
alone decide. Thefts occur. The whole 
village knows the thieves but they 
are not caught. Work in the fields 
is in full swing, but the managers 
are not there.” 

If anyone has any illusions about 
life under Communism this vignette 
of conditions in Bulgaria may help 
with the disillusionment. 


Flour Demand 


Business is so good for the Aus- 
tralian millers that plants in New 
South Wales are reported to be work- 
ing 16 hours a day in order to fill 
the orders. In the next few weeks 
more than 40,000 tons flour will be 
moved out of Sydney to Britain and 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Malaya and 
other destinations in Asia. 

Wheat sales have been holding up 
well but there is some concern at 
the recent cutbacks of purchases by 
the U.K. Wheat sold so far insures 


a fair movement until the end of May 
with the Indian demand absorbing 
some space in June. Traders point 
out that only by maintaining the 
same rate of export between July and 
November can Australia hope to 
make a dent in the expected heavy 
carryover. 


German Exposition 


In conjunction with the 3rd Inter- 
national Bread Congress to be held 
in Hamburg, Germany, May 31-June 
3, there is to be a bakery exhibition. 
It will open May 27 and will continue 
through June 5. 

The show will be housed in seven 
large halls with a total floor space 
of 27,000 sq. yd. The sponsors claim 
that it will provide a survey of the 
baking industry on a world wide 
scale. A feature will be a collection 
of model bakeries. 

The indications are that the US. 
and Canada will be well represented 
at the exhibition and at the congress 
itself. 


African Silo 


What is claimed to be the biggest 
grain silo in Africa is being built at 
Aspindale, near Salisbury in South- 
ern Rhodesia. Built for the grain 
marketing board at a cost of around 
$1.4 million, the building will have 
nine floors. There are 36 silos with 
a total storage space for 50,000 tons 
grain. 


U.K. Wheat Subsidy 


Though there are murmurings in 
Britain that the government is 
“featherbedding” the farmers by the 
payment of heavy subsidies for wheat 


and other products, the official view 
is that the money is well spent. 

Derek Heathcoat Amory, minister 
of food, reveals that in 1953 the sub- 
sidy on cereals cost the equivalent 
of $95,200,000 and that in 1954 the 
bill shot up to $109,200,000. 

The farmers complained that the 
millers were underpaying and under- 
buying, favoring imported wheats at 
their expense, but the flour trade was 
able to meet and beat the complaints 
by a strenuous publicity campaign. 
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Wheat Controls in 
Brazil Hit Mills 


LONDON — Although the amount 
of wheat made available by the gov- 
ernment of Brazil showed a marked 
reduction from that provided in for- 
mer years, Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
and Granaries, Ltd., reports an im- 
provement in results for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1954. 

The annual meeting of the company 
will be held in London March 31. The 
directors report a net profit equiva- 
lent to $394,746. An interim dividend 
of 4% was paid July 1, 1954, and, 
subject to a vote of approval at the 
meeting, it is proposed to pay a fur- 
ther 6% on April 1, 1955, together 
with a bonus dividend of 4%. 

Gerald Mactier Sheppard, chairman 
of the company, reports that the 
Bank of Brazil, on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, continues to be the sole im- 
porter of wheat. This was one of the 
reasons, he reveals, that brought about 
the decision to close down the com- 
pany’s wheat buying subsidiary in Ar- 
gentina, S. A. Molino Ingles (Argen- 
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tina) Limitado in March, 1954. This 
decision was taken because of the 
company’s inability to render useful 
service to the mills of the group in 
Brazil, since all purchases of Argen- 
tinian wheat and the corresponding 
freight requirements continue to be 
negotiated between the governments 
of the two countries. 

Mr. Sheppard reports the Bra- 
zilian home wheat crop will provide 
about 450,000 tons for the milling in- 
dustry, with a possible predominance 
this year of heavier wheats. The Ar- 
gentine harvest, he adds, appears to 
be excellent with an exportable sur- 
plus of about 3.3 million tons out of 
a production of 7 million tons. The 
Brazilian authorities have contracted 
to take an annual quantity of 1.2 
million tons during the next three 
years. Mr. Sheppard understands 
that negotiations have been taking 
place for the supply of 500,000 tons 
from the U.S. although completion 
of the deal will depend upon payment 
terms and whether the American sup- 
pliers are prepared to receive part 
payment in Brazilian currency. Offers 
of supplies have also come from 
Uruguay. 

Mr. Sheppard says Brazil may in- 
crease importations of wheat although 
the shortage of foreign exchange, par- 
ticularly dollars, must not be over- 
looked, he warned. 

Mr. Sheppard states that the gov- 
ernment had allowed the use of a 
limited amount of foreign exchange 
for the purchase of urgently required 
spares and machinery for the mills 
but no import license had been grant- 
ed for the procurement of the ma- 
chinery needed for the projected ex- 
pansion of the Santos mill. 

The company’s biscuit company, 
Mr. Sheppard reports maintained its 
record of good trading results in the 
year under review but the macaroni 
factories have been faced with severe 
competition from industries equipped 
with more modern and labor saving 
machinery. The result has been a 
falling off in production. 








Canadian Review... 





Wheat Supply 


Canada is beginning to make a 
dent in its heavy stocks of wheat. 
The visible wheat supply curve contin- 
ued the downward trend of recent 
weeks to the 336.3 million bushel level 
at the middle of March. This figure 
is 26.5 million bushels below the 1954 
level for the comparable date last 
year. 

Deliveries by farmers are also top- 
ping those of a year ago and overseas 
clearances are strengthening. So far 
this year 136.2 million bushels have 
been moved abroad compared with 
127.5 million bushels at the same 
date a year ago. The domestic off- 
take, at the middle of March, shows 
an upward trend for the season com- 
pared with the situation a year ago 
at 65.5 and 62.9 million bushels, re- 
spectively. 

Britain, Canada’s largest market, 
has reduced demands in recent weeks 
due to the heavy volume of receipts 
earlier in the season. Moreover, the 
problem of storage is now becoming 
serious and there is no sign of any 
easement in the situation for the next 
few weeks. 

Prices have eased a little due to a 
reduction in freight charges but this 
occasioned no more than desultory 
interest. 


Bread to U.S. 


A Canadian border bakery is sell- 
ing white bread to the U.S. market. 

The baker located in the Windsor 
area, is reported to be producing a 
cheap white loaf and trucking it into 
Detroit daily. Grocers are paying 14¢ 
for a wrapped loaf of 20 oz. on a 
guaranteed sale basis, retailing it 
at 17¢. 

There is considerable opposition to 
this move among the bakery trade in 
Detroit, mainly because the bread en- 
ters the U.S. free of duty. Canada, on 
the other hand, charges a duty of 
15% ad valorem on bread entering 
the country provided a permit has 
been obtained from the government. 
Observers believe that the Canadian 
authorities would be reluctant to is- 
sue permits if the position were re- 
versed, 

The volume of business has been 
assessed at 16,000 loaves a day. Only 
white bread is coming in at present 
but it is understood that plans are 
being made to introduce a wider 
range. 


Sunday Deliveries 


The Canadian baking industry has 
received a complaint from the Lord’s 
Day Allowance concerning the deliv- 


ery of bread on Sundays. Such deliv- 
eries are illegal under Section 4 of 
the Lord’s Day Act. 

The secretary of the alliance, A. S. 
McGrath, has written to Robert Ack- 
ert, secretary of the Ontario Bakers’ 
Assn., stating that information has 
been laid with the alliance to the 
effect that bread is being delivered to 
the wholesale trade on Sundays in a 
number of main centers. 

Mr. McGrath reminds the bakers 
that concessions made in respect of 
Sunday baking do not extend to de- 
liveries. He is hopeful that the of- 
fending firms will cease the practice 
at once as a voluntary act. If not, 
Mr. McGrath states, the alliance pro- 
poses “to seek correction by the 
process of law.” 


Bakers’ Meeting 


Arthur May, managing director of 
Canada’s National Council of the 
Baking Industry, anounces that the 
annual meeting of the group will be 
held in Toronto April 19. 

Reports will be presented on the 
progress of the affiliation with the 
American Institute of Baking and on 
the work of the Bakery Foods Foun- 
dation, an organization sponsored 
by the council. 
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U.K. Millfeed Prices 


e - 
Show Declining Trend 

LONDON—British trade circles re- 
port a decline in millfeed levels, and 
flour prices is expected to strength- 
en in the next few weeks. Further 
reductions in millfeed are expected 
in April and May with one report 
stating that a mill has accepted £24 
long ton, ex mill, equivalent to $67.20 
at the official rate of exchange of 
$2.80 to the pound sterling for May 
delivery. 

The trade is described as quiet 
with prices currently in the region 
of $79, long ton, ex mill. Liverpool 
is reported to have booked a parcel 
of Plate pollards, early April at 
$64.40 and there have been transac- 
tions in U.S. rice bran at $53.20@G 
53.45 c.i.f. 
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North Carolina Taxes 
On Cooperatives Asked 


RALEIGH, N.C—A bill to tax 
more cooperatives on the same basis 
as the state’s business corporations 
are taxed was introduced in the 
North Carolina legislature March 9 
by Sen. Robert F. Morgan, Cleveland, 


N.C., feed and seed dealer. 
Recalling that bills to tax coopera- 
tives have repeatedly been intro- 


duced in past sessions of the state 
legislature, Mr. Morgan said his bill 
would require the cooperatives to pay 
the same franchise taxes, chain store 
taxes and privilege license taxes as 
those paid by corporations. Also, it 
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would make the cooperatives include 
in their net taxable income the inter- 
est they now pay out to stockholders 
before calculating net income. 

Mr. Morgan predicted that the pro- 
posed change in the income tax pro- 
vision would be the only portion of 
the bill most cooperatives would op- 
pose. 

M. G. Mann, Raleigh, general man- 
ager of the Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change, largest of the state’s coopera- 
tives, said his organization’s only ob- 
jection would be to the income tax 
proposal. 
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Alto Corp. Adds to 
Engineering Staff 


YORK, PA.—The Alto Corp., man- 
ufacturer of roll slicing machinery, 
has announced the appointment of 
Abelardo G, Avila as chief engineer. 

Since 1939 Mr. Avila has been as- 
sociated with Read Standard Corp., 
York, as development engineer. Prior 
to joining Read he was employed by 
the Robinson Manufacturing Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

Mr. Avila is a native of Merida, 
Mexico. He received his engineering 
training at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Troy, N.Y., class of 1925. 
He is a registered professional me- 
chanical engineer. 

This appointment was announced 
by Dale S, Lecrone, vice president of 
Alto Corp. 
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FLAVOR GROUP TO MEET 

CHICAGO—William H. Hottinger, 
Jr., Bowey’s, Inc., Chicago, president 
of the Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers Assn., announces the 46th an- 
nual convention will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
beginning with a hospitality and 
cocktail hour May 22. Business ses- 
sions will begin on Monday morning, 
May 23, and continue up to and in- 
cluding May 25. E. N. Heinz, Food 
Materials Corp., Chicago, is conven- 
tion chairman, and C. Christenson, 
Charles Pfizer & Co., is in charge of 
entertainment, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

217,000 BU. ELEVATOR 

MONROE, NEB. Construction 
has been completed on a new 217,000- 
bu. elevator here. 
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Northwest Production 
Men to Meet April 12 


MINNEAPOLIS — John C. Theim, 
K T Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, will 
discuss “Merchandising” at the April 
12 meeting of the Northwestern Pro- 
duction Mens Club. The meeting will 
begin with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

The March meeting of the group 
was devoted to a review of the re- 
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cent American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers’ convention. A turnout of 104 
members heard the following report 
on the various phases of the ASBE 
convention: John F. Schuster, Em- 
rich Baking Co., Minneapolis; A. E. 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Harry C. Bailey, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis; Charles Bon- 
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strom, Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. 
Paul; Norbert Kolb, Rochester 
(Minn.) Bread Co., and W. A. Rich- 
ards, Brolite Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Richards, program chairman, intro- 
duced the various speakers. In charge 
of the meeting was J. Bert Jassoy, 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the group. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Continued from page 14) 
day milling capacity, down around 
5% from the preceding week. 
Mill salesmen said they could not 
get bakers or jobbers interested in 
extending their backlogs. Part of this 


reluctance was traced to a distrust 


of the present market, a shaky af- 
fair with the wheat market on the 
weak and irregular side. This was 


particularly true in Chicago. Some 
flour prices dipped this week. 

Some mills reported difficulty in 
securing shipp'ng directions, and op- 
erating time fell to four or five days. 


Soft wheat flour was slower than 
spring or hard winter and family 
flour went into its seasonal decline. 


Some mill representatives said they 
expected buying to remain hand-to- 
mouth until the new crop arrives. 

Quotations March 26: spring top 
patent $6.65@6.99, standard $6.45@ 
6.90, clear $5.60@6.20; hard winter 
short $6.20@6.41, 95% patent $6.05@ 
6.34, clear $5.54; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.22@7.32, stand- 
ard $6.53@6.62, clear $5.71. 

St. Louis: Flour demand lagged 
and booking of bakery flour contin- 
ued in limited amownts, and to a 
great extent only among relatively 
few buyers who are low on backlogs. 
Otherwise, bakers showed little in- 
clination to enter the market. Family 
flour sales were at a slightly more 
consistent rate, but far from active. 

Quotations March 25: 100-lb, cot- 
ton sacks, family flour top patent 
$6.60, top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.50; 
100-lb. paper sacks, bakers’ flour, 
cake $7.35, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.40, standard patent $6.25, 
clears $5.50; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.20, standard $7.10, clears $6.90. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour eased 
off 6¢ on March:21 and later rallied 
and recovered the loss. During the 
interim there was a fair volume of 
flour sold. The operation was spotty. 
Some buyers took the full 120-day 
coverage but the great majority 
booked on a 30-day basis. 

Kansas wheat flour closed 1¢ under 
a week ago. It too declined and then 
staged a rally. On March 21 it 
dropped 5¢, with a further loss of 3¢ 
on March 22. On subsequent days 
there was a 4¢ rise and a 3¢ gain. 
There was a nominal amount of cov- 
erage made during the decline. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
somewhat tight because of reduced 
flour milling time. Soft wheat flours 
were unchanged but pastry flour was 
down 5¢. 

The outlook for the independent 
bakeries is much brighter than it has 
been and the trade feels that the bot- 
tom has been reached and the turn- 
ing point is here. March shipments 
showed an improvement over Febru- 
ary and April is expected to be even 
better. However, directions last week 
weren't quite as good as in the pre- 
vious three weeks. 

Export activity was quiet last week 
and the trade is hopeful that some 
of the deals that were in the wind 
recently will materialize. 


The gale winds of March 22-23 
swept great quantities of lake ice 
down the Niagara River and this 
may bring about an earlier opening 
of navigation than had been antici- 
pated. However some in the grain 
trade view an early opening with 
misgivings. They say that there are 
ample supplies of grain here and new 
arrivals of grain may tend to force 
prices lower. Crews are busy outfit- 
ting lake vessels now and it is ex- 
pected that most of the port ac- 
tivity here will take place from April 
15 on, when general insurance rates 
become effective. 

Present indications are that the 
shipping season on the lakes this 
year will be busier than last year, 
when many freighters were idle most 
of the summer and many freighters 
tied up early in the fall in Buffalo’s 
harbor with winter storage grain. 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week ago but above a year 
ago. Two of Buffalo’s largest mills 
reduced their running time last week, 
one for plant purposes, and the oth- 
er, it was rumored, because of lack 
of orders. Mill running time ranged 
from four to seven days, with only 
one mill on a seven-day week and 
the majority of the others on five 
days or slightly more. 

Quotations March 25: Spring fam- 
ily $8.20@8.30, spring high gluten 
$7.80@7.95, spring short $7.35@7.50, 
spring standard $7.30@7.40, spring 
straight $7.25, spring first clear $6 68 
@6.96; hard winter short $7.10@7.13, 


hard winter standard $6.93@7, hard 
winter first clear $6.63; soft winter 
short patent $7.86@7.89, soft winter 
standard $7.04@7.16, soft winter 
straight $5.86@5.95, soft winter first 
clear $5.41@5.50. 

New York: Trading here last 
week was very dull in the absence of 
baker and jobber interest in all flour 
types. Balances are being drawn 
upon as long as possible and seem 
to be holding up as there was no in- 
dication of pressing needs. Many buy- 
ers were reported to have sufficient 
supplies for another 30 days or more. 

Some sideliners are of the belief 
that lower support of the new crop 
harvest may result in prices weaken- 
ing. Mill representatives see little 
hope for substantial extended com- 
mitments before the harvest, barring 
any intermediate incentives. 

Reports of beneficial moisture in 
some southwestern winter wheat 
areas stiffened buyers’ resistance. 
Previous reports of dry conditions 
had little effect in easing up their 
reluctance to buy. 

The letdown in business done by 
bakers, poor export demand for both 
wheat and flour and the mounting 
concern in many circles over solving 
the surplus problem were other fac- 
tors influencing the market. 

Price changes during the week 
were small. Shipping directions were 
lagging with some decline in mill out- 
put. 

Quotations March 25: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.30, high glutens $7.82@G 
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George Koelin 


KING MIDAS CHANGES—The retirement of George Koelln, purchasing 
agent of King Midas Flour Mills, and the appointment of John Lundberg 





John Lundberg 


to replace him were announced this month by Henry E. Kuehn, general man- 


ager. The changes become effective April 1, 1955. Mr. Koelln is completing 
43 years with the company. His early experience with the Great Northern 


Railway earned him his first job as assistant traffic manager of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. (part of the Peavey system) in 1912. By 1921 he had been 


promoted to the purchasing department of King Midas Flour Mills, where 
he has been for the past 34 years. John Lundberg has been employed in 
the credit department of King Midas since 1947. Prior to that he spent 
four years in the U.S. Army, studied at the Universities of Michigan and 
Minnesota, and graduated from Minnesota in 1947. A member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Lundberg is also active in church and school 


work. 


7.92, standard patents $7.27@7.37, 
clears $6.65@6.90; hard winter short 
patents $6.95@7.05, standard patents 
$6.75@6.85; soft winter high ratio 
$6.70 @7.80, straights $5.65@5.85. 
Boston: Flour quotations in the lo- 
cal market moved in an extremely 
narrow range last week. Springs 
moved around a penny at a time and 
finally closed unchanged to 3¢ net 
higher for the week. Hard winters 
were even more dormant, closing un- 
changed for the week. Soft wheat 
flour showed only one price change 


for the week, eastern soft wheat 
straights closing 5¢ net lower. 
Mill agents reported that most 


flour users were stretching out their 
inventories and making replacements 
just necessary to maintain adequate 
stocks. With the current rate of 
slow business activity these supplies 
are lasting much longer than antici- 
pated at the time of the original 
commitments. Also practically ac- 
cepted now as a trade trend is that 
commitments will get lighter until 
June 30 when the support program 
becomes an Official part of the pic- 
ture. 

In the sweet goods business is ex- 
tremely slow, abnormally so in some 
sectors, according to dealers that are 
prone to operate on a historical or 
business chart in measuring possible 
trade trends. 

Quotations March 26: Spring short 
patents $7.39@7.49, standards $7.29 
@7.39, high gluten $7.84@7.94, first 
cleats $6.67@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.95@7.05, standards $6.75@ 
6.85; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67@ 
6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@5.92, high ratio $6.72@7.82; 
family $8.32. 

Pittsburgh: There was no change 
in flour buying in the Pittsburgh or 
tri-state districts last week. Springs, 
hard Kansas and soft wheat pastry 
and cake flours sold in small volume. 
Commitments were no longer than 
30 days and majority of small orders 
were for immediate deliveries. Clears 
also sold in small volume when they 
were available. Prices are fairly sta- 
ble and it is thought that even if a 
more severe price break came short- 
ly large and small bakeries, also job- 
bers in majority of instances have 
enough commitments made for spring, 
Kansas and soft to tide them over un- 
til new crop. 

Family patents again were in good 
demand with some mill representa- 
tives in advertised brands and fairly 
good sales with some other mill rep- 
resentatives of advertised and unad- 
vertised brands. Directions on flour 
were slower with the exception of 
family patents where directions va- 
ried from “fairly good to good.” 

Quotations March 26: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.43@6.78, medium 
patent $6.48@6.83, short patent $6.58 
@6.88; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.05 @7.33, medium patent $7.10G 
7.38, short patent $7.15@7.43; clears 
$6.75@7.01; high gluten $7.60@7.88; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.90@8.20; other brands $7.60G 
7.83; pastry and cake flours $5.50@ 
7.89. 


Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
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in this area apparently found nothing 
to prompt them to seek additional 
amounts of flour, as the local market 
experienced very little buying atten- 
tion and dealings never expanded be- 
yond the pace of hand-to-mouth 
ordering. Consequently, prices drifted 


in a narrow range with the general 
list showing no evidence of a definite 
trend and most quotations finished 
at the identical levels prevalent at 
the close of the previous week. 

The only exception occurred in 
hard winters. It amounted to a 10¢ 


sack upward revision, something 
which narrowed the differential with 
springs, but at the same time cooling 
interest among those who might have 
contemplated even modest build-ups 
in stocks. It was reported that users 
of this type of flour are not feeling 
much urgency in seeking additional 
supplies because some have sufficient 
amounts for as long as 30 days. 

In addition to the lack of concern 
over the supply situation, users of 
hard winters were also kept on the 
sidelines by the desire to further ap- 
the new crop. Meanwhile, di- 
rections were slow and the same situ- 
ation prevailed in springs, but mill 
thought these had 
better prospects for a revival of ac- 
tivity it is known that supplies- 
on-hand have declined steadily and 
there is thinking that any ma- 
terial setback in prices will witness a 


praise 


representatives 
since 


some 


broadening of orders, especially if 
there is any acceleration in the vol- 
ume of retail sales. 


Quotations, 100-lb. sack 
March 25: Spring high gluten 
$7.80@7.90, short patent $7.30@7.40, 
standard $7.25@7.35, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $6.99 
)7, standard $6.65 @6.75; soft winter, 
nearby $5.35@5.60 


South 


Flour 
was 


cotton 


DasIs, 


New 


interest 


and 


spas- 


Orleans: business 


therein rather 
modie and quiet last week and showed 
practically no improvement over the 
week. Sales dwindled to 
unimportant amounts, with hard win- 
the percent- 
age of the baking and jobbing trade. 
Sales of soft winters were also slow, 
with little interest being exhibited by 
the cracker and cookie bakers for 
other than nearby requirements. The 
slight northern 
springs was no incentive to purchas- 
ing. Cake flours held up fairly well 
although the volume was anything 
but good, despite the fact that buy- 
ers are preparing for the Easter busi- 
Family flour sales showed a 
slight improvement, mostly a pick-up 
to cover nearby requirements, which 
might indicate that previous com- 
mitments are running low. Shipping 
directions showed a slight tapering off 
and were below the preceding week. 
Stocks on hand continue to show 
slight reductions but were sufficient 
to take care of the current demand. 


preceding 


ters enjoying greatel! 


strengthening in 


ness. 


k-xport flour business was extreme- 
ly quiet, with only passing interest 
being shown by the Latin American 
and European countries and sales of 
rather small amounts. 

New Orleans quotations, in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.20@6.35, first 
clear $5.10@5.50; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $7.05@7.20, stand- 
ard $6.80@7.15, first clear $6.15 @6.85, 
high gluten $7.40@7.75; soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.05, straight 
$5.40@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.10, 
high ratio cake $6.10@6.50; Pacific 
Coast $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market remained 
quiet, but production was good, in 
fact better than millers had anti- 
cipated 30 days ago that it would 
be. A trickle of export orders, good 
domestic demand, and lack of for- 
ward contracts and inventories were 
contributing factors to the continu-' 
ing good grind and steady produc- 
tion. Quotations March 26: family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.26, bakery 
$7.43, pastry $6.53. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade general- 
ly was slow, with competition keen. 
The Canadian government has re- 
quested quotations on a quantity of 
flour to be shipped to Ceylon under 
the Colombo plan for Commonwealth 
aid. 

Quotations March 26: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98’s_ cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60G 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There is no interest in winter 
wheat flour. Quotations March 26: 
$3.90, 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
in export cottons. 

Supplies of winter wheat are am- 
ple, particularly in view of the lack 
of interest in soft wheat flour. Quo- 
tations for winter wheat March 26: 
$1.55@1.58 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour worked for ex- 
port by Canadian mills totaled 146,- 
000 bbl. for the week ended March 24 
This was down 40,000 bbl. from the 
week previous. The total included 
92,000 bbl. in small lot quantities for 
IWA signatories. Domestic trade con- 
tinued on a good scale and mills 
were operating at capacity on a five- 
day week. The mill run has been con- 
sistently steady for many weeks and 
is in contrast to last year when mills 
ran into short weeks, alternating at 
times with seven-day weeks including 
overtime. Prices were firm. Quota- 
tions, March 26: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20; 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Only limited volume of 
export flour business was confirmed 
here during the week. Some sales of 
wheat and barley to Japan were not- 
ed but otherwise trade was quiet. 

Flour exporters here were anxious- 
ly waiting the results of the Pacific 
Westbound Freight Conference meet- 
ing the end of the week for possible 
further increases in transPacific rates 
on flour. Bookings for April ship- 
ment to the Philippines are report- 
ed almost all taken in view of the 
new buying surge following the de- 
control measures. 

In the domestic field sales are av- 
erage with prices unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: first patents $11.10 for jutes 
and $11.30 for 98’s cottons, bakers 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons, western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local market held 
relatively firmer than at other major 
markets, but some softening in values 
was apparent, particularly in the 
heavier feeds. The sharp drop at 
Kansas City put local prices out of 
line for shipment east, and the mar- 
ket depended entirely on demand 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib ) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City I%St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 3 a $6.63@7.85 $ ! $ a $8.20 @ 8.30 
Spring top patent , 6.65@ 6.99 a t a a 
Spring high gluten . @. a7.20 a a 7.80@ 7.95 
Spring short ne A ‘ a 16.75 1 7.20 . 7.35 @7.50 
Spring standard . e 6.45 @6.90 @6.65 a “7.10 7.30@7.40 
Spring straight ‘ 26% a a 1 a @ 7.25 
Spring first clear 5.60@6.20 6.06@6 a 76.90 6.68 6.96 
Hard winter family @S8.05 a 6.50@ 7.70 a7.90 a 
Hard winter short 6.20@6.41 a 6.14@6.17 “26.40 7.10@7.13 
Hard winter standard t 6.04 @6.07 ! 6.93@7.00 
Hard winter first clear @5.54 a 5.00 @5.25 15.56 16. 
Soft winter short patent 7.22 @7.32 1 “a a 7.86@ 7.89 
Soft winter standard 6.53 @6.62 a a O4 1¢ 
Soft winter straight ’ ' 1 @5.70 &86@5.9 
Soft winter first clear ! il 15 41% ” 
Rye flour white 1.72 @4.87 4.430 4.45 “a 15.13 0d i 
Rye flour dark 97 @4.1 68 @3.70 a 14.38 1.55@4.70 
Granular blend, bulk 7.254 7.30 ' 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $. 78.30 § a s @S.32 $T7.90G8 20 § 7 
Spring high gluten 7.82@7.92 7.800@7.90 8447.94 7.60@ 7.88 7.40@7.7 
Spring short a 7.30@7.40 7.39@7.49. 7.15@7.43 T05@ 0 
Spring standard 7.27@7.37 7.25@7.35 %7.29@7.39° 7.05@ 6.80@7.1 
Spring first clear 6.65@6.90 6.80@6.90 6. 6.9 f a 701 1 85 
Hard winter short 6.95@7.05 6.90@7.00 6.95@7.0 6.580 6.88 ¢ 6.4 
Hard winter standard 6.75@6.85 6.65@6.75 6.75 @6.85 i a ‘ 
Hard winter first clear t i a 10@ 0 
Soft winter short patent 1 1 ’ “a 75@6.0 
Soft winter straight ».65@5.85 a 5.72@ 5.92 a 10@5.65 
Soft winter first clear a“ “a 1 1 70@ 6.10 
Rye flour, white 5.1545 0@ 5.40 a »13@5.21 
Rye flour, dark . i “a a 41.36@ 4.38 
Granular blend, bulk 8.52 @8.¢ a@8.32 a 
: Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
+ mp patent ute $.. eer Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Bakery grades ae -@ 7.43 ae wen ox sent tent 

: ‘ . + Ot.ae Winter exportst ? 3.90 a 

Pastry - @6.53 
* — © 
Fort Witlieds and tone toe ys “i 3 Sraee, Chand en te oe ee, eae 
é é é , idary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib ‘ 





are based on car 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $46.00 @46.50 $4 0@ 45.50 $49.00@ 49.7 s 758.00 $58.0040 59 00 
Standard midds 19.50@50 00 15.50@ 46.50 52.00@53.00 760.00 19.50 @60.00 
Flour midds 54.00@ 55.00 0.50@51.00 8.50 @60,00 
Red dog 56.00 @58.00 54.00@ 55.00 59.50@ 60.50 mW67.00 7 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattl 
Bran $39.00 @39.75 $44.75 @45 $50.00@51.00 $50.00 @51.25 $ “ 
Shorts $3.25@43.75 18.00@ 48.50 2 00@ 53.00 >. 00 @ 5 “a 
Mill run a a a t 44.00 
Bran Short Middlings 
Toronto $56.50 @58.00 $57.50@ 59.00 $59.00 @61.00 
Winnipeg 48.00 @53.00 19.00@ 53.00 ) 00 @55.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 








Minneapolis —————-—Chicago Kansas City Minnenpolis 
May July May July Sept Dec May July Sept May July 
hard hard hard 
March 21 241% 197 % 199% 202 % 223 205 206% t18 
March 22 242 1971 198% o1t 204% 206 318% 
March 23 4 199 nD) 0 205 % 207 181 
March 24 199 200% 20 205% 20 4 317% 1171 
March 25 196% 198 201% 224% 203% 205% 117% 17! 
CORN— ————————R Y E———_—____——______, -———OATS ~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
May July May July May July May July May July May 
March 21 145% 147 % 105 107% 105% 102 12 113% 69% 65% ( 
March 22 145% 147% 103% 106% 106% 102% 122 113% 69 65% 65% 
March 23 146% 148% 102% 105 106 102% 120 112 69% 65 % 647 
March 24 145% 147% 102% 105% 107 103% 121 112 69% 66 654 
March 25 144% 147% 99% 101 106% 103% £118 109 69% 65% 654 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








of grain in the U.S 

















Visible supply as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Roard 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), March 18, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— r——Corn— Oats Rye— Barley 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore 4,455 4,307 1,607 1,176 764 22 149 358 
Boston 37 100 " 
Buffalo 5 11,461 053 1,605 1,829 2,603 401 769 Tg 145 
Afloat 121 198 16 
Chicago 1,053 9,586 4,172 1,186 2,744 5,848 7,152 12 178 
A float 26¢ 68 500 97 
Duluth 38,605 6,030 4,296 1,672 01 452 472 $200 1,067 
Afloat ....--se00 . 
Enid . : ; 7 
Ft. Worth 121 171 185 185 16 i 18 *] 
Galveston 104 26 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 183 22 
Kansas City 61 114 147 18 2 
Milwaukee 19 1,061 2,163 
Minneapolis . 97 4,097 
New Orleans 1,577 179 2.929 
New York 89 ; 1 
Afloat 1 ° 
Omaha 09 - 1 14 
Peoria ° 38 114 ; t 42 
Philadelphia 2 3 10 70 104 
Sioux City 42 10 18 9 
St. Joseph 452 27 2 23 8 
St. Louis 26 201 11 9 33 
Wichita 18,044 ae 2 ‘ 4100 ‘ 41 
Totals ....+e++e0% 277,298 42,932 31,170 16,952 8,717 





8,205 10,050 8,951 7,424 
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SHOWS BREAD POUNDAGE SALES TRENDS, 1953 AND 1954 





AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 
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BAKERY PRODUCTION DETAILED —A summary of weekly production 
of bread and other yeast raised products for the years 1953 and 1954 has been 
distributed to members of the American Bakers Assn. The summary is in 
graph form, based on percentage of increase or decrease compared with 1947, 
used as a base of 100. Portrayed for the nation as a whole and by four regions, 
the charts indicate that volume in 1954 averaged near 10% over the 1947 
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average. Volume reported totals nearly 60,000,000 Ib. per week. The informa- 
tion is sent in graph form each week to bakers who report their weekly ton- 
nage figures to the association. Figures for a given week are compiled and 
mailed to participants on the following Friday. The reports enable each baker 
to compare his own weekly volume with the trend of the group of other 
participating bakers in each region and with the national trend. 





within the Northwest trade area. 
Quotations March 28: Bran $44.50@ 
45.50, standard midds. $45.50@46.50, 
flour midds. $50.50@51, red dog $54@ 
Jo. 


Kansas City: The price of bran 


dipped below $40 this week after 
holding fairly steady last week. 
Shorts also were lower and the fu- 


tures market at Kansas City took on 
the appearance of O.P.A. days with 
discounts appearing for future 
months in spite of the low nearby 
values. Demand was moderate and 
offerings were adequate in spite of 
somewhat reduced flour production. 
Quotations, March 28, bran $39@ 
39.75 and shorts $43.25@43.75 sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: A limited supply 
of millfeeds curtailed buying. Clos- 
ing prices revealed a drop of $1.25 
in bran and $1 in shorts. Quotations, 
straight ears: bran $43@44, mill run 
$44.50@45.50, shorts $46@47, mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was slow with bran 
$1 ton lower and shorts $2.50 ton 
lower. Supplies were sufficient. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $41 
@41.50, gray shorts $43.50@44. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings were heavy 
in the forepart of last week but 
were just about offset by the de- 
mand at the weekend. Quotations 
March 25: bran $50@51, gray shorts 
$52@53, delivered Texas common 
points, unchanged to $1 lower on 
bran and $2.50 lower on shorts com- 
pared with one week previous. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week. Offerings 
about offset the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, March 25: bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $43.50@44. Bran 
declined $1.25 ton and shorts $1 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Chicago: Trading was very slow 
in the millfeed market in the central 
states, reflecting irregular prices and 
uncertainty about the future course 
of the market. Bran especially was 
weak, taking its cue from the Kan- 
sas City market. Other millfeeds 
were firm to slightly higher. Quota- 
tions March 28: bran $46@46.50, 
standard midds. $49.50@50, flour 
midds. $54@55, red dog $56@58. 

St. Louis: Demand was very slow, 
with offerings increasing. Quotations 
March 25: bran $44.75@45.25 ton, 


shorts $48@48.50 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued 


slow last week. Prices declined most- 
ly beeause of pressure from lower 
western levels. Mixers stayed out of 
the market and are riding their in- 
ventories. Contributing factors to the 
draggy sales were heavy supplies in 





storage hanging over the market at 
Kansas City and the possible release 
of government-held contaminated 
wheat into feed channels. Dairy feed 
demand held just about steady. Mid- 
dlings have been bolstered by a bet- 
ter poultry demand. Bran ended the 
week $3.50 ton lower; middlings were 
down $3 and heavy feeds were un- 
changed. Mill running time ranged 
from five to six days last week. Quo- 
tations March 25: bran $49@49.75, 
standard midds. $52@53, flour midds. 
$58.50@60, red dog $59.50@60.50. 

Philadephia: A slight tinge of ir- 
regularity crept into the local mill- 
feed market last week, but the de- 
velopment failed to impress observ- 
ers because it was achieved on very 
limited volume. Dealers reported lit- 
tle interest in acquisition of sup- 
plies beyond immediate requirements 
and saw no hope of improvement 
unless prices undergo a sharp down- 
ward revision. March 25 quotations: 
bran $58, off $2 from the previous 
week; a $1 setback put standard 
midds. at $60; and a $4 addition lift- 
ed red dog to $67. 

Boston: Millfeeds slumped rather 
sharply in the local market last 
week, aided to some extent by in- 
creasing supplies of Canadian feeds 
and a general reluctance on the part 
of most buyers to show any interest 
extending their inventory position. 
Bran closed $2 lower for the week 
and middlings $2@2.50. Quotations 
March 26: bran $58@59, middlings 
$59.50 @60. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
continued to improve. Prices on bran 
and standard midds. were down while 
on flour midds. and red dog price 
advances are shown. Retailers bought 
in larger volume. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, March 26: bran 
$53.80 @54.90, standard midds. $55.80 
@57.40, flour midds. $61.40@62.90, 
red dog $64.40@66.40. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business was 
fairly quiet during the past week, 
with some business passing in the 
early part of the week, but slowing 
down towards the weekend. Prices 
fluctuated slightly over the week but 
both bran and shorts lagged only 
75¢ to $1.00. Mixers and jobbers 
were not interested in following the 
falling market and bought sparing- 
ly. March 25 quotations: bran $50@ 
51.25, shorts $55@56.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy, with feed men unwilling to take 
on forward supplies in the face of 
declining markets for grains of all 
kinds, and steady production by flour 
mills which helped to keep a cer- 
tain amount of pressure on the mar- 
ket from a selling standpoint. Thus 
prices were easy, with nominal quo- 


tations running around $44 ton, de- 
livered common transit points, and 
rumors of business being done at 
slightly less than this figure. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with the supply exceed- 
ing demand. Colder weather, baby 
chick and turkey poult seasons were 
helpful in steadying trade. Mills are 
booked half way through April. 
Plants are working to capacity six 
days per week, 24 hours per day. 
Quotations (down $1): red bran and 
mill run $42, middlings $47; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $49, mid- 
dlings $54; to California: red bran 
and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed prices 
were weaker in view of reduced de- 
mand. Quotations March 26: bran 
$56.50@58, shorts $57.50@59, mid- 
dlings $59@61, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds 
slackened and sales fell off in the 
past week with decreased movement 
to eastern Canada. There seemed 
to be a _ steady volume moving 
from Alberta mills into British Co- 


lumbia. Sales within the _ three 
prairie provinces were quite small. 
Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations March 26: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.0o.b. 


mills, $48@53, shorts $49@53, mid- 
dlings $52@55. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic quotations 
were slightly easier at the end of 
the week. Offerings from prairie and 
local mills were reported ample for 
current needs. Cash car quotations: 
bran $53@54, shorts $53@55, mid- 
dlings $57. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand remained 
quiet last week, but there was some 
prospect of better sales on a price 
advance early this week which fol- 
lowed a drop of 10¢ sack. Quotations 
March 25: Pure white rye $4.43@ 
1.45, medium rye $4.23@4.25, dark 
rye $3.68@3.70. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week and there was very little 
sales activity. Quotations March 25: 
white rye $5.30@5.45, medium rye 
$5.10@5.25, dark rye $4.55@4.70. 

St. Louis: The demand was good 
and the supply ample; sales and ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations: 
pure white $5.13, medium $4.93, dark 
$4.38, rye meal $4.63. 

Chicago: Mills did very little busi- 
ness in rye flour during the week. 
Prices were down around 15¢ sack, 


and this kept prospective customers 
on the sidelines pending possible fur- 
ther price adjustments. Quotations 
March 26: white patent rye $4.72G 
4.87, medium $4.52@4.67, dark $3.97 
@4.12. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket had a slightly easy undertone 
last week, but prices stood their 
ground fairly well and there was no 
rush of ordering, especially since 
most bakers indicate it will take a 
real sell-off to induce them to ac- 
quire flour beyond immediate needs. 
March 26 quotations: rye white $5.30 
@5.40; 5¢ above that of the week 
before. 

New York: Rye flour bookings last 
week were confined to widely scat- 
tered small lots among those in early 
need. Prices declined 10¢ during the 
week with pure white patents quot- 
ed March 25 at $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour business con- 
tinued slow. Small volume orders for 
immediate needs, largely through job- 
bers, were placed. Prices were down 
but created no buying range. Direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, March 26: pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.13@5.21, 
medium $4.91@4.93, dark $4.36@4 
4.38, blended $6.49@6.59, rye meal 
$4.61 @ 4.63. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business con- 
tinued at a normal rate. Quotations 
March 26: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.80, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continued strong and 
the volume of sales was higher than 
usual at this season of the year. 
In addition to the domestic trade 
there were indications that some of 
the production from western mills 
is moving into export channels. The 
biggest headache facing mills is the 
searcity of top quality milling oats 
to carry them through until the 1955 
crop is harvested. Prices continue 
firm. Quotations March 26: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.20@5.50; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35; all 
prices cash carlots. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERMARKET SALES STEADY 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the second 4-week period 
ended Feb. 26, 1955, totaled $83,228,- 
073, a decrease of $325,093 under 
sales of $83,553,166 for the corre- 
sponding 4-week period a year ago. 
Cumulative sales for the first two 
periods of 1955 totaled $166,826,793, 
a 1% increase over sales of $164,- 
885,521 for the same two periods in 
1954. 
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Leslie L. Andrus 


Equipment Firm Elects 
L. L. Andrus Director 


MISHAWAKA, IND. — Three new 
men were elected to the board of 
directors of American Wheelabrator 
& Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, at 
the recent annual stockholders meet- 
ing. Among them was Leslie L. An- 
drus, vice president of the corpora- 
tion and executive head of its Dust 
& Fume Control Division. 

The division headed by Mr. Andrus 
is known in many industries for work 
toward prevention of atmospheric 
pollution. The corporation manufac- 
tures dust and fume collectors for 
feed mills, flour mills, fertilizer 
plants and similar applications. 

Mr. Andrus joined Wheelabrator’s 
sales department in 1934. In 1937, 
he became sales manager; in 1941, 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
is a mechanical engineering gradu- 
ate of Purdue University. 

Harold M. Miller, vice president 
of the corporation since 1944, and a 
member of the firm since 1923, was 
also elected director. The third di- 
rector elected was Ray P. Whitman, 
first vice president of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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GMI Official Named 
To Food Study Group 


WASHINGTON—John S. Andrews, 
director of food research, General 
Mills, Inc., has been named a mem- 
ber of a government committee to 
study a civil defense program for the 
nation’s food industries. 

The group is the FDA Civil De- 
fense Foods Advisory Committee es- 
tablished by. the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil at the request of the Food & 
Drug Administration. 

Roy C. Newton, vice president, re- 
search, Swift & Co., Chicago, is chair- 
man of the committee. Another mem- 
ber is Robert R. Baldwin, laboratory 
director, General Foods, Inc. 





BAKERY SALES UP 


WASHINGTON — December, 1954, 
sales of bakery products in retail 
establishments increased 3% over 
December, 19538, figures, according to 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Sales were up 14% in December, 
1954, compared with November, 1954. 
Sales during the 12 months of 1954 
were 2% above those for 1953. 
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Henry Kraemer Joins 
Doughboy Industries, Inc. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. Ray 
Wentzel, vice president of the mill- 
ing division of Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Henry Kraemer as superintendent 
in charge of production at its New 
Richmond, Wis., mills. 

Mr. Kraemer is an industrial engin- 
eer from Washington University at 
St. Louis, Mo., and has been with 
Ralston Purina at Minneapolis for 
the past 3% years, serving in a 
similar capacity as assistant super- 
intendent. 
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Dutch Authorities Move 


To Free Grain Trade 


AMSTERDAM The Dutch gov- 
ernment has announced the freeing 
of the grain trade from all controls 
effective Sept. 1. The decision applies 
to grains for both human and animal 
consumption and means the end of 
several years of government inter- 
vention in the trade. 

Negotiations leading up to the move 

ave been proceeding for several 
months. The larger mills, it is under- 
stood, welcome the decision though 
the smaller plants, with limited buy- 
ing facilities, are stated to be ex- 
pressing concern at the difficulties 
confronting them. 

Limitations on the imported flour 
trade include only the need to secure 
an allocation of dollars from the gov- 
ernment and the imposition of a 3% 
duty on all imports over 60,000 tons 
a year. The present import level is 
running at around 75,000 tons a year. 
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Chicago Exchange Rules 


Out Change on Contract 


CHICAGO — Chicago Board of 
Trade directors have rejected the 
suggestion to reconsider establish- 
ment of multiple delivery points for 
use in satisfaction of soybean futures 
contracts, Julius Mayer, president, 
has announced. 

In rejecting the suggestion, the di- 
rectors pointed out that problems 
that would be created by establish- 
ment of multiple delivery points 
might endanger the efficiency of pres- 
ent soybean marketing facilities for 
the producer, especially at harvest 
time. 

It also was felt that rapidly ex- 
panding soybean production, an an- 
ticipated 35,000,000-bu. soybean crop 
carryover and the construction of 
substantial amounts of new public 
warehouse space at Chicago would 
make a multiple delivery contract un- 
necessary at this time. 
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National Biscuit Plans 
Philadelphia Branches 


PHILADELPHIA -— The National 
Biscuit Co. has announced plans for 
the construction of three new sales 
branches in this area, with work 
scheduled to get under way by 
April 1. 

George C. Yetter, Nabisco’s divi- 
sional sales manager, said the three 
new distribution centers will speed 
and improve delivery of the firm’s 
products to food stores and other re- 
tail outlets in the Philadelphia area. 

The company is in the midst of 
constructing a new multi-million dol- 
lar bakery on Roosevelt Blvd., which 
is expected to be in operation about 
Jan. 1. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. P. Parks, president of the J. P. 
Parks Co., Kansas City feed jobber, 
is recovering in Research Hospital, 
Kansas City, from an emergency ap- 
pendectomy performed March 27. 

* 

R. J. S. Carter of the Minneapolis 
engineering firm bearing his name de- 
parted from New York March 24 on 
an extended trip to Spain, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal and other European 
countries. Mr. Carter expects to re- 
turn to Minneapolis on May 15. 

& 

Edward J. Hekman, president, Hek- 
man Biscuit Co., has been reelected 
treasurer of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

© 
* Economic conditions in Cuba, Puer- 
to Rico and Haiti are good and pros- 
pects are for a normal or better busi- 
ness in flour with these nations, ac- 


DEATHS 


Karl Sherrill, 63, secretary-treas- 
urerer of the Statesville (N.C.) Flour 
Mills Co. died March 23. More details 
will be found on page 12. 











H. D. Gurwitch, for many years a 
sales manager for the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., died in 
San Francisco, March 24. Mr. Gur- 
witch retired about seven years ago 
and since then had made his home 
in San Francisco. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Edith McKee Gur- 
witch, also a native of Lincoln, Neb. 


Julius Busch, 60, manager of the 
Long Island City branch of Federal 
Yeast Corp. and organizer of several 
New York area bakers’ groups, died 
recently. More details will be found 
on page 10. 


Helmer R. Hasvold, 80, Los An- 
geles grain broker, died recently at 
his home at South Lomita, Cal. Sur- 
viving is his widow, Catherine, two 
sisters and a brother. 


E. W. White, 67, elevator manager 
at Fremont, Neb., died unexpectedly 
while attending a grain inspectors’ 
meeting in the Fremont Chamber of 
Commerce office. He was formerly 
on the Fremont city council. 


Stephen W. McCabe, 86, associated 
with the old Hecker Flour Mills, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. for more than 35 years, 
died March 20 after a long illness. 
He retired in 1938. 


William F. Alms, millwright for 
over 40 years with the Gilster Milling 
Co., Steeleville and Chester, IIl., died 
March 18 at the Veterans’ Hospital 
at Marion, Ill. He was 67 years of 
age. 


Sheldon A. Peterson, secretary of 
the Minnesota corporation of the 
Norris Grain Co., died at his home 
in Duluth March 26 after a long 
illness. Mr. Peterson had spent all 
of his business life in the grain and 
milling trade in the Duluth market 
and for the past 10 years had been 
associated with the Norris Grain Co., 
operators of terminal elevators. His 
survivors are his widow, Dorothy M. 


Peterson; daughter, Barbara; son, 
Wayne; and a brother, Elmer O., 
Monroe, Mich. 


cording to Al Cardenas, export man- 
ager for the Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, who returned recently 
from a three-week business trip to 
those countries. Mr. Cardenas said 
that the Haitian coffee economy is 
still suffering from effects of the hur- 
ricane which badly damaged many of 
the coffee plantations some time ago, 
but that there is evidence of progress 
toward recovery on every hand. 
of 
Charles C. Chinski, president of 
Chinski Trading Corp., New York, 
recently spent four days in Kansas 
City visiting mill connections. He re- 
turned to New York March 27. 
> 
W. CC. Bowman, vice president, 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo. was a caller in the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices, Chicago, 
March 23. 
ae 
Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, re- 
turned from a vacation in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. on March 21. 
es 
New officers of the Essex Division 
of the New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade include Frank Fechner, presi- 
dent, and Walter Angerer, secretary. 
Mr. Fechner is also 1955 convention 
chairman for the state group. Richard 
Methven is permanent convention 
chairman. 


James R. McCabe, vice president, 
McCabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis grain 
merchant, passed a check flight 
March 27 which permits him to fly 
multi-engine airplanes. Mr. McCabe, 
who is 65 years old, is one of few 
men in the nation who have earned 
such a permit at his age. He has had 
a single-engine private pilot’s license 
since 1946 and has logged 1,200 hours 
of flight time, much of it on hunting 
and fishing trips. 
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Standard Brands Profit 
Slightly Higher in 1954 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and subsidiaries op- 
erating in the U.S. and Canada for 
the year 1954 amounted to $10,575,- 
042, Joel S. Mitchell, president, has 
announced. This was equivalent, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 
$3.06 per share on the 3,208,757 aver- 
age number of shares outstanding in 
1954. 

Net profit for 1953 was $10,018,788, 
or $2.90 per share on the 3,183,904 
average number of shares outstanding 
during 1953. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $415,854,693 as com- 
pared to $407,675,070 in 1953. 
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Northwest Feed Group 
Will Meet April 4 


MINNEAPOLIS — One of Minne- 
sota’s leading grain farmers and 
cattle feeders will address the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn, meet- 
ing April 4 at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel, Minneapolis. He is Bert A. 
Hanson, Blue Earth County, whose 
topic will be “The American Farmers’ 
Position in the National Economy.” 
Mr. Hanson is a former president and 
charter member No. 1 of the Minne- 
sota Flying Farmers. 
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North Dakota Tests 
Promising New 
Varieties of Durum 


FARGO, N.D.—Some new durum 
varieties, possessing excellent mill- 
ing and macaroni-making properties 
and resistance to race 15B stem rust, 
will likely be available in the not 
too distant future for general farm 
production, according to a report 
from the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

This outlook for the availability of 
new varieties is based on more or less 
preliminary testing of some new dur- 
um hybrids, the experiment station 
said in one of its recent bulletins. 
The durum report, by Rae H. Harris 
and associates at the experiment sta- 
tion, told of results obtained with 
some of the more promising wheats 
in terms of milling and processing 
values. The work is part of the sta- 
tion's effort to develop and test new 
varieties of durum resistant to stem 
rust. 

3efore release of the new varieties 
is made, further testing and increase 
of seed will be required. 

Some released varieties and some 
new hybrids were tested. It was 
found that the new hybrid wheats 
tested were much heavier than va- 
rieties being currently grown, cor- 
responding roughly to their yields per 
acre. Under rust conditions such as 
existed in 1954, these results mean 
that the new hybrids offer a great 
improvement to the grower over 
durum wheats being currently pro- 
duced. Wheat protein content was a 
little higher for the hybrids, probably 
because of their greater stem rust 
resistance. 

For semolina yield the hybrids 
were much better than the release 
varieties with the exception of one, 
Sentry. 

Results obtained from purified 
semolina showed that for macaroni 
color and appearance, Sentry and the 
new hybrids were greatly above three 
older wheats. The hybrids generally 
were lower in absorption than the 
release varieties. Absorption in semo- 
lina doughs is not as important as 
in bread doughs. 

Semolina protein content corre- 
sponded closely to wheat protein con- 
tent. 
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Materials Handling 
Conference, Show Set 


CHICAGO—New systems of mate- 
rials handling to keep up with the 
growth of automation in plants and 
factories will be discussed at a con- 
ference to be presented by the Ameri- 
can Material Handling Society in 
Chicago in May. 

The conference will run during the 
first three days, May 16-18, of the 
week of May 16-20, during which 
the 6th National Materials Handling 
Exposition will be presented. Both 
events will take place at the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre. 

Clapp & Poliak, Ine., New York, 
producer of the exposition, has made 
a grant to the society to underwrite 
expenses of the conference. 

The show will demonstrate all 
types of handling equipment. More 
than 200 companies will exhibit. 

Both the conference and the ex- 
hibits will be keyed to the theme 
“The Concept of Obsolescence.” This 


theme was selected because of the 
many modern developments which 
have outmoded older methods and 


equipment. 
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FULTON VISITOR—During her re- 
cent trip to New Orleans, Miss De 
Lois Faulkner, 1955 Maid of Cotton, 


visited the newly completed New 
Orleans plant of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills. During a preview tour of 
the plant, Jason M. Elsas, Fulton’s 
executive vice president, explains 
the manufacturing operations in 
making cotton feed and flour bags 
from the company’s “Square Dance” 
dress prints. 





Industry Seeks Funds 


For Medical Education 


NEW YORK—Calling on his indus- 
try for increased effort in 1955, 
George H. Coppers, National Biscuit 
Co., chairman of the food division of 
the Committee of American Industry, 
opened the spring appeal of the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education 
recently. 

During 1954, 54 corporations in the 
food industry contributed to the na- 
tion’s 80 medical schools in support of 
an ultimate goal of $10 million addi- 
tional annual income. 

Industry members of the food com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Coppers, in- 
clude Charles H. Bell, president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; T. P. Hef- 
felfinger, president, Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co.; Kenneth F. MacLellan, 
president, United Biscuit Co. of 
America; and Charles Ritz, chairman, 
International Milling Co. 
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Fire Destroys Old Mill 
At Smith Center, Kansas 


SMITH CENTER, KANSAS—Only 
charred ruins remain of the familiar 
Old Dutch Mill of Smith Center, 
Kansas, following a fire March 16. 
The mill, which stood in the city’s 
Wagner Park, had become a popular 
tourist attraction. 

Believed to be one of two such mills 
in Kansas, the structure was built at 
Reamsville, 17 miles northwest of 
here, in 1876 by Charles G. Schwarz. 
It ground grain there for many years. 
In 1938 it was moved to Smith Cen- 
ter where it became a tourist at- 
traction. The cause of the fire was 
undetermined. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the pvincipal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending March 19, 
1955, and March 21, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 


-~American— -—in bond—. 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

19, 21, 19, 21, 

1955 1954 1955 1954 

Wheat ...... 352,659 299,129 Se 722 
OO. acosenta 56,791 34,474 “os 
HOGS cwacccess 17,977 9,857 1,608 1,361 
RYO. “acieccsues 8,511 10,088 776 vee 
Barley scccee 21,903 9,678 993 388 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets March 19, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
630 (756) bu. 


Baker's Stake in Wheat 
Surplus Told to Congress 


CHICAGO—Pointing up the facts 
in the growing problem of surplus 
farm products and the baker’s stake 
in the situation, Lewis G. Graeves, 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., has sent a copy of 
an ABA bulletin on the subject to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and other 
members of both the House and Sen- 
ate committees. 

In his letter, Mr. Graeves pointed 
out that as the largest user of so 
much of the farmer’s output, the na- 
tion’s bakers are deeply concerned 
about all surpluses and particularly 
the enormous stocks of wheat. 

The bulletin, sent by the associa- 
tion to its members, said that while 
the available wheat supply for 
1954-55 is the largest on record, this 
by no means indicates an abundance 
of wheat suitable for making into 
flour of baking quality. In fact, wheat 
of the desired quality is so scarce that 
millers must pay a premium for it, 
the report says. 

The scarcity, the bulletin stated, is 
due in large part to the fact that 
under the government loan program, 
all wheats have the same loan value. 
Consequently, there is a tendency for 
the farmer to plant the higher yield, 
lower grade wheats. 

The bulletin praised the wheat im- 
provement association for the work 
being done at the farm level to pur- 
suade farmers to plant higher grade 
wheat. But it admitted that while 
progress seems certain it necessarily) 
will be slow. 
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N.Y. Chemists Hear 


Talk on Amino Acids 


NEW YORK—Dr. Richard Block 
of the Borden Co. and New York 
Medical College spoke at a recent 
joint meeting of the New York sec- 
tions of the Brewing Chemists and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting was held at 
the George Washington Hotel. 

Dr. Block showed how amino acids 
could be quantitatively determined by 
the use of paper chromatography. He 
pointed out that the amino acid re- 
quirements of humans lessen with age 
inasmuch as the protein then is need- 
ed only for replacement and not for 
building new tissue. He also stated 
that emphasis should be placed on a 
protein balance of amino acids rather 
than total protein intake. 
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B. E. Godde Takes on 
Allied Lines, Leaves ARBA 


CHICAGO—B. E. Godde, immedi- 
ate past president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, who dis- 
posed of his bakeries in Battle 
Creek, Mich., some time ago and 
for a period served ARBA as a spe- 
cial representative, has anounced 
his most recent connections. 

He is now representing Cello Foil 
Products, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and the Fibre Glass Box Co., Inc., 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and will be calling 
on bakers throughout the country in 
the interest of these two manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Godde will continue to pro- 
mote the ARBA even though he no 
longer has an official connection, 


other than his well earned recogni- 
tion as its past president, the as- 
sociation points out. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 








Mar. Mar. 
2 28, 
1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40% 26 38 39 
Allis-Chalmers .... 795% 45% 75% 78% 
Pid. $3.25 ... - 133 116% .... 130% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 65% 435% 491%% 49% 
ae bexs . 114% 105% 109 109%, 
OS 8 ae 16%, 32% 40 40% 
UNEDNEN, adwces'ec00s 74% 57% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 3454 20%, 31% 32% 
Pfd. $5.50 ... - 105%, 90% 105 105 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 853%, 89% 
> SS oe -. 182% 176% .... 179 
Cream of Wheat .. 32% 26% 30% 30% 
Dow Chemical 19% 33% 46% 46% 


Generul Baking Co. 
Pid. $8 astces 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 
Pid. 5% 
Merck 


9% 11% 
% 143 


fee 
Biscuit Co... 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 
— eee 
Procter & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co, . 
_ tear 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


Std. Brands, Inc... 

Pfd. $4.50 
Sterling Drug 

Pre. G00 .... hy 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 84 71% 811 83% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 40 24 29 28% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 27% 34 33% 
Ward Baking Co. . 275% 18% 18% 18% 

ees GAO cceee 105 103 - 103% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd... 96 98l2 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 354% ...... 138 145 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 103% 104% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 108% 109% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 98%¢ 99% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102 103% 
United Biscuit of America, 

SS aaa 104 106% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91 92%, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK 


Quotations on baking, 


EXCHANGE 
milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Mar. Mar. 

21, 28, 

1954-55 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 45, 454 


Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Pid, $5 


esau 140% 132 139 140 
Horn & Hardart 





Corp. of N. ¥. .. 22% 18 22% 22% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 ssee 5% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & FP. Tea Co. - 188 192 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” . 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 109 111% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 141 142 
CD, TIE, 600 00 vcs a cewccciess 21 21% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd, .... 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 6% 7 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
ll, 18, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.90 3.25 3.40 
Can. Bakeries -- 12% 81, 8° 83 
Can. Food Prod... 410 1.50 3.8. 3.25 
eee 1% 3% 6 6% 
EE saWs eee e eens 64 30 60 59% 
Cons. Bakeries ... 8% 6% 7% 7% 
Federal Grain 39 19 34 34% 
WE ee 31 26 30 30 
Gen, Bakeries .... 8% 5 8 s 
Inter-City Bak. . 16 13% 16 16 


21% 48 45 


Lake of the Woods 48 
Pftd . 150 138 150 150 


Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 9% 10 
Bes. sescces ..-. 103% 90 102 103 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 42%, 30% 37 36% 
Pfd. 9'0 . 169 +150 ~= 161 161 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 115 135 135 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 13% 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 18%, 16 18 18 
Weston, Geo. ..... 69 34% 61 69 

Pfd. 442% . 105% 95% 105 105 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Canada Bread, Pfd. .. hike 60 
Catelli Food, A ........-. 26 
Catelli Food, B ........++-. a 
Int. Milling, Pfd. ........... 





McCabe Grain, A .......++.- 
McCabe Grain, B ..........-. 
Mid Pacific Grain ... 
Standard Brands ............ 38 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 15, 1955 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo ...... ai ‘ 909 ‘a 205 
0 eee - 699 776 as 
Milwaukee, afloat oe es +e 788 


1,608 776 993 
1,608 929 1,394 


TOCAIS .ccccess 
Previous week 
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Winnipeg Exchange Questions 
British Trade on Policies 


WINNIPEG An investigation 
aimed at determining the mood of 
Canada’s most important wheat cus- 
with respect to existing Ca- 
wheat marketing procedures 
been initiated by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. A questionnaire and 
i letter have sent, under the 
signature of Stanley Jones, president, 
number of prominent milling 
and grain firms in Britain 

The exchange action has 
widespread criticism among officials 
of the wheat pools and farmers’ or- 
ganizations. J. H. Wesson, president 
of the Saskatchewan wheat pool, al- 
leged that the move is a transparent 
attempt to discredit the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement and the present 
system of marketing Canadian wheat. 
Another commentator said that the 
questionnaire can serve no _ useful 
purpose and can only tend to under- 
mine the confidence of both buyers 
and sellers 

Mr. Jones, in his letter, states that 
the questionnaire is being distributed 
to a representative group of British 
millers and grain merchants with 
the concurrence of the National Fed- 
Grain Trade Assns. and 
of the National Association of British 


tomers 
nadian 
has 
been 


to a 


aroused 


eration of 


and Irish Millers. Precautions have 
been taken to insure that those re- 
plying retain their anonymity. 

The letter concludes, “This survey 
is being conducted in the interests 
of good customer relationships. If 
there irre features of the existing 


selling procedures for Canadian grain 
which are inconsistent with our cus- 
ing requirements, those 


tomers’ buy 








Andrew R. Buccini 


AMF SALES POST—Andrew R. Buc- 


cini has been appointed assistant 
midwestern regional sales manager 
of American Machine & Foundry 


Co.’s bakery division, it was an- 
nounced by Morehead Patterson, 
AMF board chairman and president. 
Formerly assistant sales manager of 
AMF’s subsidiary Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, IL, Mr. Buccini will be 
headquartered in AMF’s central Chi- 
cago offices at 520 N. Dearborn St. 
He will assist F. E. Youngdahl, mid- 
western regional sales manager. Mr. 
Buccini first associated with AMF 
in 1947. In 1951, he was appointed 
sales representative in the north 
central states and was named assist- 
ant sales manager of Union in 1952. 


faults should be determined and made 
known. If the existing system is sat- 
isfactory to our customers then that 
fact, too, should be known.” 

Mr. Jones states that the composite 
results of the survey will be an- 
nounced in the form of a poll. 

The survey is being conducted, Mr. 
Jones asserts, in accordance with 
commercial usage and the accepted 
practice of trade associations every- 
where. Its purpose is to determine in 
an objective manner the mood of 
Canada’s most important customers. 
There is no intention on the part of 
the exchange to discredit IWA, states 
Mr. Jones, in a firm rebuttal of Mr. 
Wesson’s allegations. 
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1. Disregarding 

you find the 
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A. In 
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actual price 
pricing 
satisfactory? 
your opinion, would 
termined by an open 
(1) More satisfactory? 
(2) Equally as satisfactory? 
(3) Less satisfactory? 
2. Again disregarding actual price lev- 
els, does the pricing system for Canadian 
wheat provide adequate price protection for 
you until you sell the grain or its products? 
A. In your opinion, would the price pro- 
tection afforded to you by the fa- 
cilities of an open market be 
(1) Greater? 
(2) About the same? 


> 


levels, do 
system for Canadian 
prices as de- 
market be: 


(3) Less? 
B. Generally speaking, if the hedging fa- 
cilities of an open Canadian market 
were available to you would your 
stock reserves of wheat be: 
(1) Larger than you now maintain? 
(2) About the same as you now main 
tain? 
(3) Less than you now maintain? 
3 In your opinion, does the present pric 


ing system for Canadian wheat properly 
and accurately reflect day-to-day differ 
entials between the grades of Canadian 

wheat 
\. In your opinion, would an open mar- 
ket reflect the day-to-day price dif 


ferentials between grades with: 
(1) More accuracy? 
(2) About the same accuracy? 
(3) Less accuracy? 
t. In your opinion, does the present pric 
ing system for Canadian wheat provide an 
accurate day-to-day indication of the true 


value of Canadian wheat relative to the 
price of other wheats moving in world 
trade? 

A. In your opinion, would an open mar- 


ket reflect day-to-day 
nadian wheat with: 
(1) More accuracy? 
(2) About the same accuracy? 
(3) Less accuracy? 

5. In each of your purchasing transac- 
tions under present Canadian selling policies 
are you generally able to buy the specific 
grade, or grades, of Canadian wheat you 
want? 

6. Do you, under existing Canadian sell- 
ing policies, enjoy sufficient freedom of 
choice in naming the Canadian port, or 
ports, at which you will present a vessel, 
or vessels, for loading your purchases? 

7 Would you, on occasion, like to be able 
to purchase Canadian wheat in 
nadian Great Lakes ports? 

8. Have there been occasions 
would have preferred to purchase Canadi- 
an wheat, but because of Canadian selling 
policies, procured your requirements in other 
markets? 

A. If the normal hedging facility of a fu- 
tures market had been 
Canada in the calendar 
would your purchases of 
wheat during the year 

(1) More? 
(2) About the same? 
(3) Less? 


values for Ca 


store Ca- 


when you 


available in 
year 1954, 
Canadian 
have been 


B. If the normal hedging facility of a fu- 
tures market had been available in 
Canada in the calendar year 1954, 
would your average stock reserves 


of Canadian wheat 
have been: 
(1) Larger? 
(2) About the same? 
(3) Smaller? 
9. In the normal operation of your busi- 
ness do you favor: 
(1) Bi-lateral commodity 


during the year 


agreements? 


(2) Multi-lateral commodity agree- 
ments? 
(3) No government commodity agree- 


ments? 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW 350,000-BU. ELEVATOR 

EMPORIA, KANSAS—A new 350,- 
000-bu., 10-unit steel grain elevator 
is being built here by the Anderson 
Cattle Co. Ground was broken March 
19 for the project. Kenneth T. Ander- 
son of the Anderson Co., reported 
that it will be finished on or before 
June 20. 








GMI Belmond, lowa, 


Plant Starts Operations 


BELMOND, IOWA — The General 
Mills, Inc., new electronic-controlled 
feed mill here has started operations 
D. H. McVey, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the feed division an- 
nounced March 17. 

The plant, considered to be one of 
the most modern in the nation, will 
manufacture a complete line of live- 
stock and poultry feeds, in pelleted, 
crumbled, mash and cubed form. Ii 
will be able to produce 100 tons oi 
feed during each eight-hour shift. 

Among the advanced-design equip- 
ment installed at the plant is a com 
pletely automatic batch blending sys- 
tem—and a pneumatic unloading sys- 
tem for ingredients. Soybean oil meal 
will be conveyed direct into the mill 
from the company’s adjoining soybean 
processing plant. 

Tom Burdsall, plant manager, 
pointed out that the plant is designed 
to give the best possible service to 
feed dealer customers. Two large 
warehouses permit stocking the com- 
plete feed line, and all finished pack- 
aged products are palletized and han- 
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PRICE INCREASE 


KANSAS CITY—Manufacturers of 
carbon tetrachloride, a major constit- 
uent of many grain fumigants, on 
March 16, announced a price increase 
in the product, effective April 1. It is 
expected that this will result in an 
increase in the price of grain fumi- 
gants of about 4¢ to 5¢ gal. when 
the new ingredient levels become ef- 
fective. 





dled with lift trucks, he said In addi- 
tion the plant has facilities for load- 


ing rail cars or trucks with bulk 
feed or 50- and 100-lb. bags 
—tiuF o HE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Buffalo Traffic Club 
Hears T. C. Burwell Speak 


BUFFALO The Buffalo Traffic 
Club observed Grain & Feed Night 


at the Royal James Hotel March 15. 
T. C. Burwell, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill., was the guest speaker. 
He is board chairman of the Associat- 
ed Traffic Clubs of America 
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SURPLUS—SUPPORTS CONTROVERSY 


(Continued from page 12) 





surpluses from 700 million dollars 
over a three-year period to approxi- 
mately two billion dollars. 

The Whitten committee would by- 
pass PL 480 and require CCC through 
administrative technique to move 
swiftly in putting all the US. agri- 
cultural surpluses on the bargain 
counter for what price they would 
bring. However, Mr. Whitten dis- 
avows any intention to start a world 
commodity price war. He would re- 
quire CCC to offer stocks at bid and 
stipulate a price below which it would 
not sell. 

Trade sources say that since the 
whole world knows the amounts of 
surpluses CCC now holds it may rea- 
sonably be doubted that the foreign 
buyers would be tempted to bid for 
commodities at the first price offer. If 
subsequently CCC reached down to 
attract bids, the foreign buyers would 
back away and wait out the game. 

Rep. Whitten, in his report to the 
House, asks some drastic changes in 
the operation of CCC as a remedy to 
surplus pile-ups. He asks for the ap- 
pointment of a sales manager with a 
directive to set up a sales program 
under which commodities will be sold 
for the best price the government 
can get and still move them out be- 
fore storage costs become too large. 
Rep. Whitten says in his report—“If 
to get this done, it is necessary to 
make the officers and employees of 
the corporation independent of the 
department of agriculture, Congress 
should adopt legislation to accomplish 
this.” 

In this respect, Mr. Whitten and 
more sympathetic critics of FAS have 
much in common. It is generally 
agreed that in order to move the 
U.S. surpluses it is necessary to vest 
in some executive straight-line au- 
thority to act. 

Most observers here believe that 
the present division of authority over 
surplus disposal under PL 480 be- 
tween FAS and CCC is unworkable. 
At CCC officials say that from the 
viewpoint of sound business manage- 
ment, the sale of surpluses should be 
placed within CCC so that the owner 
of the goods can negotiate directly 
for their sale and not be involved in 








FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


| H udson Pulp t = Corp. 


477 Madison Ave. 
MA ew York 22.0. Y. 





Deliver the Goods 


BEST 


repetitious discussions between the 
owner of the goods, CCC and the 
seller of the goods, FAS. 

Last week The Northwestern Mill- 
er reported the possibility of a “grand 
concept” of our export problem and 
the possibility that a trained task 
force be handed the task of adminis- 
tering a disposal program even under 
the present provisions of PL 480, plus 
some broad opportunities to make 
long term disposal contracts with 
foreign nations to encourage econom- 
ic development within those coun- 
tries. 

There is a growing feeling here 
now that CCC may be the vehicle to 
do the job. There is also substan- 
tial agreement that FAS cannot be 
expected to function, particularly in 
the face of rough congressional criti- 
cism and its inability to recruit ade- 
quate personnel. It might develop 
that Congress would let FAS die and 
transfer the disposal authority to 
ccc. 

Highlighting these trends is a 
statement made to the Eastland com- 
mittee by Roy F. Hendrickson, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives. 

It is believed that Mr. Hendrick- 
son spoke with the blessing of the 
Eastland office when he said in part, 
“Obviously the administration of PL 
480 has suffered from too many cooks. 
It is as simple as that. The responsi- 
bility and authority of the secretary 
of agriculture need to be strength- 
ened substantially. Specific official re- 
sponsibilty, at a lower level than the 
President who cannot be expected to 
devote much time to farm exports, 
should be assigned by Congress. The 
executive branch is neither aggres- 
sive nor responsive in carrying out 
congressional mandates through the 
committee system which encourages 
buck-passing. 

“We believe that authority to pro- 
ceed under Title I should be in- 
creased from the present figure of 
$700 million to $1.5 or $2 billion. 

There is a growing recognition 
within the farm bloc of Congress 
that something must be done. These 
diverse elements have a few points 
of common operation such as con- 
solidation of sales authority within 
Co. 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration is scheduled to go out of busi- 
ness as an independent agency on 
June 30, 1955. One possibility is that 
FOA operations could be consolidated 
with those of CCC as a surplus dis- 
posal agency. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problenis facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Wheat Situation Outlined 
For Chicago Flour Men 


CHICAGO — Around 30 members 
and guests attended the regular din- 
ner meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, held at 
the Furniture Club the evening of 
March 18. Speaker for the evening 
was Charles M. Yager, Modern Mill- 
er, Prospect Heights, IIL. 

Mr. Yager outlined the wheat situ- 
ation from the flour miller’s view- 
point, stressing the difficulty in se- 
curing good milling quality wheat. 

During the business session plans 
were laid for the Chicago organiza- 
tion’s participation in the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, scheduled for 
May 8-9 at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

The following delegates were ap- 
pointed: E. S. Wagner, E. S. Wagner 
Co.; Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co.; and Frank T. Herbert, 
Johnson Herbert & Co. Alternates 
are: George E. Korinek, Frank Kor- 
inek & Co.; and Harry S. Kaplan, 
Anchor Flour Mills Co. 


Food Factors in Eggs 
Discussed for AACC 


CHICAGO—Close to 100 members 
and guests attended the regular 
March meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, held in the evening 
of March 7 at the Midland Hotel 
here. The crowd was swollen by sev- 
eral out-of-town visitors who were 
attending the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers convention, held 
in Chicago during the week. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Richard 
H. Forsyth, director of laboratories 
of the Henningson Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo. He talked on the biology of 
eggs and the factors affecting their 
use in the food industry. Dr. For- 
syth first showed movies’. which 
dealt with the physiology of the hen, 
and demonstrated the formation of 
the egg within the body of the hen. 
He presented evidence to show how 
some of the structural features are 
related to the ultimate performance 
in the bakery. 

The egg, he said, is very sanitary 
at the time it is laid, and stressed the 
need for continual care throughout 
all the processing. He said there is 
little danger from eggs if care is 
taken in handling by processors and 
consumers. He emphasized that care 
in storing must be exercised to pre- 
vent the eggs picking up odors. 

The next meeting of the club is 
scheduled for April 4, and it will 
be held at the Midland Hotel. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:15 p.m. The 
guest speaker will be S. J. Werbin, 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York, N.Y. 
He will talk on the application of 
vegetable gums in the cereal and bak- 
ing industries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Missouri O-205 Oats 
Called Undesirable 


CHICAGO — A new oats variety, 
Missouri O-205, has been listed as 
“undesirable” by the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago. 

Missouri O-205 has been gaining 
popularity among growers in the 
north central region. The company, 
however, said it has found the variety 
“unsuitable for milling and less de- 
sirable than others for livestock and 
poultry feeding.” 

The company said it probably will 
refuse to buy pure Missouri O-205 
oats, and will discount oats containing 
an admixture of the variety. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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MANAGER—FOR GRAIN BUSINESS, PRE- 
fer young man with executive qualifica- 
tions and general experience Apply to 
Personnel Director, Room 100, 352 No. 
Broadway, Wichita, Kansas. 

PELLET MILL FOREMAN — WORKING 
foreman to set up and operate dry pellet 
mill and equipment. Must be well ex- 
perienced and willing to relocate in Bed- 
ford. Pleasant working conditions. Steady 
work, Salary Ss. E. Mighton Co., Bed- 


ford, Ohio. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WILL BUY USED UNIVERSAL PELLET 
mill. S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 














} 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 








good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
WILL BUY USED BOXING EQUIPMENT 
for boxing 5-lb. boxes of \-in. pellets. 
Box 3 in. by 8 in. by 10 in. high. Also 
want bagging equipment for bagging 5-lb. 
bags of 1eal. S. E. Mighton Co., Bed- 


ford, Ohio 





WILI. BUY COMPLETE USED DRY PEL- 
let line including mixer, elevator leg, 
dry pellet mill, cooler, haker screens, 
crumbler, bins, ete. §S E. Mighton Co., 
Bedford, Ohio. 





Kansas City Feed Club 


To Honor Feed School 


KANSAS CITY—The new Kansas 
State College feed technology school 
will be honored by the Kansas City 
Feed Club at a dinner meeting April 7, 
Robert Hollister, club president, an- 
nounced this week. Present at the 
meeting will be Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
flour and feed milling industries. The 
new pilot feed mill and building made 
possible through feed industry con- 
tributions will be dedicated this 
spring. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Continental. Cocktails will be 
served at 6 p.m. and dinner at 7 
p.m. Any non-members of the club 
who would wish to attend this spe- 
cial meeting are invited and may 
place their reservations with Mr. 
Hollister, the Cereal By-Products Co., 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Louis Wiedeman, Sr., Heads 
Cincinnati Bakers’ Group 


CINCINNATI — Louis A. Wiede- 
man, Sr., of the Wiedeman Pastry 
Shop, Ft. Thomas, is the new presi- 
dent of the Greater Cincinnati Retail 
Bakers Assn. 

Other new officers are Ivan Perk- 
ins, Silverton, vice president; Godfrey 
Elsaesser, Covington, secretary; Peter 
Ginzinger, Cincinnati, treasurer. Trus- 
tees include Reinhard Fickenesher, 
Al Kuechlin, Anthony Manyet, Ed 
Oltman, Charles Petty and Byron 
Rupp. Gordon Nash is past president, 
and Henry Niehaus is the allied 
trades representative. 
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Quality Materials 


Modern, Efficient Plants 
and Equipment 








Exacting Standards 
and Rigid Inspection 


Brilliant, Multi-Color 
Brand Printing 








Dependable 
Delivery Service. .......make 


}emond 
}ulti-\Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, “Make it 
a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 





“TREES 
ARE A CROP” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 









THE FINEST SHIPPING SACKS 
OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Hammond Multi-Wall Bags . . . shipping sacks of highest 
quality ... are produced in three modernly equipped, 
strategically located plants. Our sales representa- 
tives, with offices in 11 principal cities, have a 
thorough understanding of your packaging 
problems and are at your service at all times. 

Why not call in the one nearest you today, 

from the list below. Let us show you what 
Hammond’s quality and service can mean to you. 


\ 











LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














Centenmal FLOURING MILLS 6.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR we 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 4 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


Terminal 


NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST“MODERN 











WENATCHEE - PORTLAND 


RITZVILLE - 


To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service ° 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
aout usage are now available to the baking in- 

ustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





A 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornstad” 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No, 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 
Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nelli DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
e e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


ola AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
a Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1885 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn, 

May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Sweuson, 113 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 12-138—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, IIL 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, }?a.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
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tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 


». Cae 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 

MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PH 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Cable Address: ‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
= 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hunting 


Sales 
? 


Bemis packaging 
will help you 


Use Bemilin Dress Prints 
Cotton Sheeting Bags 
White Blue-lined Paper 
Bags + Deltaseal Bags 
Multiwall Bags - Paper 
Balers - Burlap Bags 
Bemis Special Thread 
















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
neral Office Denver, ¢ 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ti. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, TL 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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Pillsbury Supports ARBA 
With Sales Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills. 
Inc., has announced the winners of 
its sales contest designed to support 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America and particularly to promote 
the 1955 convention of the ARBA at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

The prize, awarded to seven sales 
personnel, consists of a trip to Mi- 
ami, four days attendance at the con- 
vention, followed by five days of all- 
expense-paid vacation at Miami 
Beach. 

This volume contest encouraged 
Pillsbury salesmen to “talk-up” the 
association and the convention to re- 
tail bakers in their daily round. The 
Pillsbury salesmen also encouraged 
bakers to go to the convention when 
asking them for their support in 
helping them win the coveted trip. 
This meant that the entire Pillsbury 
bakery division sales force was talk- 
ing to thousands of bakers over a 
period of three months on this sub- 
ject. 

“The winners, who will have the 
opportunity to talk to bakers from 
all parts of the country before re- 
laxing on a pleasant vacation, have 
all done an outstanding job of boost- 
ing their sales and attendance at the 
convention,” George S. Pillsbury, vice 
president and head of the company’s 
bakery division, stated. 

“Our sales force reports a tremen- 
dous interest in the convention,” he 
continued, “and I hope we may have 
helped step up attendance.” 

Winners in the contest are: Carl 
G. Schulz, Los Angeles; Pat Albano, 
Chicago; Gerald C. Liebel, Buffalo; 
K. Housley, Philadelphia; and from 
Pittsburgh, W. T. Wilson, G. Y. Un- 
derkofler, and Dennis Jett. 
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NEW IOWA ELEVATOR 
ONAWA, IOWA — The Langren 
Grain Co. has finished construction 
on its new 250,000-bu. elevator here. 
Work is progressing on a new office 
building and warehouse adjoining the 
elevator. Arthur Langren and his son, 

Don, will operate the elevator. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





31 





of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills 5 America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“ROCK RIVER” 





RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE wstckwueat 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








ATCHISON, KANSAS 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Nermsresnens er 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers ,; 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“Golden Loaf” ts#'s0x: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO..- 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








ROSEDALE 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 





The Northwestern Miller 


Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 








EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 


statistical information. 


PLUS: -- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 


Ask for more details . . . 


Phe Businespaer Family Serving we | OQYL Srortywestern Miller 


Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER + FEEDSTUFFS 
‘Tue American BAKER + MILLING Propucrion 
CROPLIFE 





250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Shortage of Dollar Exchange Impedes 
Expansion of Indonesian Flour Trade 


WASHINGTON Although still 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


of the shortage of foreign exchange. 


relatively small, the Indonesian de- 
mand for flour, now more than double 
the prewar level, may be expected 
to show further substantial increases 
only with improvements in the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange situation, ac- 
cording to Eral O. Pollock, Far East- 
ern Grain Marketing Specialist of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The level of U.S. participation in 
that trade will depend in large meas- 
ure on the ability of Indonesia to 
earn dollar exchange by the sale in 
world markets of its sugar, rubber, 
pa’m oil, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
cinchona bark, pe- 
and tin. 

Many Indonesians learned to eat 
bread, particularly as an item for 
consumption at breakfast, during the 
rice shortage of recent years. The 
increase in the consumption of wheat 
flour, all of which has to be import- 
ed, is reflected in the fact that the 
country’s initial quota of 2.6 million 
bushels wheat equivalent under the 
International Wheat Agreement was 
raised to 6.2 million bushels in 1953. 
Even at this increased level, the 
IWA quota permits a use of less than 
5 lb. flour per capita for a popula- 
tion estimated at 80 million people. 

Australia is the principal source of 


copra, 
Spice 5, 
troleum 


Cassava, 


supply for the flour now going into 
Indonesia. During 1953-54 (July- 
June), when imports from all sources 


totaled 157,705 metric tons, approxi- 
mately 80% of the total came from 
Australia. The balance came almost 
entirely from the U.S. and Canada. 


The accompanying tabulation shows 
that while Australia’s share of the 
total has been increasing, imports 


from Canada and the U.S. have been 
declining 


U.S. Flour Favored 

flour, especially that made 
from hard wheat types, is well-liked 
by Indonesian bakers. Bakers feel 
that the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts could be increased by 25% if 
flour could be brought into the In- 
donesian market at the world price 
and in the quantity desired. They 
a'so emphasize that if they could pur- 


US 


chase what they actually want, at 
least ha'f of the country’s flour im- 
ports would come from the U.S. and 
Canada. Government, trade and in- 


stated that Indonesia 
would import its full TWA 
quota of 170,000 metric tons in the 
current agreement year, but doubt- 
ed whether it could be done because 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


dustry officials 


™ 
like to 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








For Finer Packaging 


Falton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 














Several factors have been operat- 
ing to make the future status of 
Indonesian wheat flour imports rath- 
er uncertain. Outstanding, is the in- 
tense nationalism that has arisen out 
of the recent struggle for independ- 
ence. This is reflected in numerous 
trade control measures. Equally im- 
portant are the policy of self-suf- 
ficiency in basic food stuffs, such 
as rice and the increasing foreign 
exchange problem which tends to 
limit imports, especially from dollar 
areas. 

Impediment to Trade 

A currently operating regulation 
requiring the importer to deposit 
75% of the value of the flour he 
wishes to import at the time he ap- 
plies for an import license is a par- 
ticularly serious impediment to trade. 
In the case of flour to be imported 
from the U.S., this regulation may 
tie up an importer’s money for from 
three to four months. 

Perhaps even more significant is 
the fact that while bakers want good 
grade flour and are willing to pay 
for it, government procedures in allo- 
cating foreign exchange compel im- 
porters to bring in flour of a lower 
quality than would otherwise be the 
case. This results from the fact that 
foreign exchange is allocated to the 
importer who can show the lowest 
price for the product he intends to 
import. Procurement, therefore, is 
strictly on a price basis irrespective 
of quality. This has resulted in much 
bread and other wheat products of 
poor quality. 

Promotional Programs 

Granting that the foreign exchange 
problem can be solved, it is believed 
market development projects for 
flour and other wheat products could 





FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 











MASTERPIECE 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 





ENCORE 





MELLS 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


AT 


APPLETON, 


MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 


Hv 1ng 
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STAMINA 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


a 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Bldg. - 
Teletype KC 535 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Indonesian Imports of Flour (in metric tons) 


Imported from— 
United States 
Canada 
Australia 
Singapore 
Belgium 
Others 


1950-51 
34,151 
2,665 
cies wee <s 46,724 
bade gen OHS VERE 2 eae 332 
re a ree 102 
ee ee ae .% 57 


Total 84,031 


Compiled in the Foreign Competition Branch 


Indonesian trade statistics. 


be quite helpful in stimulating an 
increased demand for such products. 
Promotional programs would have to 
be carried on in cooperation with 
officials of the Indonesian govern- 
ment and trade groups. There is an 
especial need for work in the field 
of nutrition, with emphasis on the 
impertance of wheat products in the 
diet. The Indonesian government it- 
self is now studying problems associ- 
ated with a lack of protein in the 
diet of the people. Indications are 
that consideration will be given in 
that connection to the value of in- 
cluding wheat flour in the diet. 

Sandwiches are reported as becom- 
ing increasingly popular with Indo- 
nesian office workers. A sandwich 
promotion program, using local foods 
as spreads, might also be made a 
part of any nutritional program. 
Other promotional projects, such as 
a school lunch program including 
bread, might also be worth consider- 
ing, especially after the contemplat- 
ed economic development program 
for Indonesia gets under way. 

But in addition to nutritional pro- 
grams aimed at stimulating an in- 
creased demand for wheat products, 
there is also a great need for the 
development of more adequate stor- 
age and port facilities, for an expan- 
sion in inter-island shipping facilities, 
and especially for strengthening the 
country’s foreign exchange earning 
industries upon which it must depend 
for financing flour imports. 
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MONTANA ELEVATOR BURNS 

MOCCASIN, MONT.—The Rocky 
Mountain Elevator here, operated by 
Earl Marshall, burned recently. 
About 22,000 bu. grain stored in it 
was a total loss. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
oF FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trede 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, Aaa 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











rs Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 





| The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 bs 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








1952-53 1953-54 
23,308 
4327 


70,151 73,756 135,515 
71 8 41 


170,318 101,467 157,705 


Grain and Feed Division, from official 





Animal Population 
On Farms Up 3% 


WASHINGTON — What was the 
livestock and poultry inventory pic- 
ture at the start of the year? 

Detailed answers to this question 
are provided in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s annual report on 
numbers of livestock and poultry on 
farms and ranches on Jan. 1. 

The recently issued report shows 
that livestock and poultry on farms 
showed a net increase of 3% during 
1954. However, the total for Jan. 1, 
1955, was 7% below the peak of Jan. 
1, 1944. 

The aggregate increase in numbers 
this year resulted from a substan- 
tial increase in hog numbers and 
small increases in cattle, chickens 
and turkeys. Sheep and lambs, horses 
and mules were down from a year 
earlier. 

Combining the species on the 
basis of their economic importance 
reveals that livestock numbers in- 
creased 3% and poultry increased 
1%. Meat animals (cattle, hogs and 
sheep) were up almost 3%, while 
workstock was down 9%. Milk cat- 
tle (cows, heifers and calves) showed 
a decrease of 1%. 

Feed supplies were generally am- 
ple for the country as a whole, USDA 
noted in connection with the report, 
although drouth areas in some parts 
of the country have short feed sup- 
plies. Despite the poor condition of 
pasture and range feed in many parts 
of the country, over-all cattle and 
sheep numbers have been maintained 
surprisingly well. Inventories have 
been cut in some hard-hit areas, but 
other sections show large increases 
in receipts of feeder livestock. 

Production of feed grains in 1954 
was slightly larger than in 1953 and 
the available supply of feed grains 
and concentrates on Jan. 1, 1955 was 
the highest of record. 

Prices for most livestock and live- 
stock products were favorable in re- 
lation to feed prices early in 1954, 
and this contributed to increases in 
production of hogs, broilers and eggs. 
Later in the year, increased supplies 
pulled down prices for hogs, broilers, 
turkeys and eggs. 

Along with the gain in aggregate 
inventories during the year, produc- 
tion rates were at or near record. 

During 1954, producers attained 
record highs for number of pigs saved 
per litter; the egg laying rate for 
farm chicken flocks; milk production 
per cow in herd. 








CARGILL G: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Louisville 





Chicago Memphis 

St. Louls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha louston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 

* Nashville Winnipeg, Man, 

Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
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Toledo Ft Worth 
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CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


RAGE IE: 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Anatomy is a funny thing. When 
you put your nose in another fel- 
low’s business, you also get your foot 
into it. 


¢¢? 


undertaker was complaining 
about business. Suddenly his wife 
nudged him. “Sh-h-h-h-h, here comes 
a customer,” she said. “Cheer up and 


look sad!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Jimmy had returned from a party 
and his mother, knowing his weak- 


The 





IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ness, asked: “Are you sure you didn’t 
ask Mrs. Smith for a second piece of 
cake?” 

“No, mother, I only asked for the 
recipe so you could make some like 
it and she gave me two more pieces!” 

e$¢ @ 

Word got around that a certain 
farmer’s mule had kicked the farm- 
er’s mother-in-law to death. 

A tremendous crowd, almost all 
men, turned up at the funeral. The 
clergyman commented, “This woman 
must have been mighty popular, judg- 
ing from the number of people here 
at the funeral.” 

“They're not here for the funeral,” 
said the farmer. ‘““‘They’re here to buy 


the mule.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A friend of mine has read all the 
books on how to deal with children. 
He thinks he’s quite good at it. One 
of his techniques, borrowed from the 
experts, is the loaded question—one 
to which there is no negative answer. 
For example, he’d ask, “What do you 
want to do first, pick up your toys 
or hang up your clothes?” 

But the five-year-old soon showed 
how well he had learned the trick. 
One day in the toy store he halted 
before a display, looked and demand- 
ed of his daddy, “Which one are you 
going to get me, the scooter or the 


wagon?” 
¢¢ @ 

A man, upon arrival of a new heir 
in his household, placed two cigar 
boxes on his desk. The one box was 
full of cigars, and bore a hand-printed 
sign reading: “It’s a Boy! Help your- 
self!” The next cigar box was empty. 
The accompanying sign read: “It’s 
the 6th one. Help me! All donations 
gratefully received.” 

e¢ 

Saleslady to customer: “Here's a 
hat that will never go out of style. 
Ten years from now it will look just 
as ridiculous as it does now.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A bird in a butcher’s hand weighs 

more. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





IT's 
BIN 


AGED 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CINCINNATI, O. 








Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
i_k4| AGENTS : 


«MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St.. St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
e « » Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind « « « 


bs 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


The \ 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 
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oe Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


| 
| 














**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 64, ili 





**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














"For SUPER Results 


‘25)¥ USE QUAKER 
’"; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Manager 


KANSAS CITY 


« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





DoT Oita laeme) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


D 























The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Fleur Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








PERCY KENT 
/\ MI Te LAL 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicage Great Weertern Elevator 
Kansas 


ity 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Ask for more details. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





endability 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





It’s Easy to 
Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in 
their homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are 
destroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90% of all fires 
in the home are caused by carelessness! What do you have 
to do to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to 
follow these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


2. Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and other 
inflammable debris. 


. Repair defective electrical equipment; replace frayed 
or worn wiring. 


4. Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 
5. See that your heating system is in good working order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your 
property, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 





